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In  1917,  when  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  presented 
its  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  Tennessee,  it  was  promised 
that  at  a  later  date  a  revised  edition  would  be  published,  to  include 
the  results  of  field  work  that  would  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  interim.  Since  that  time  the  Society  has  had  an  active  exist- 
ence and  much  additional  data  have  been  gathered  with  a  view  of 
preparing  a  descriptive  volume  on  the  birds  of  the  State.  The 
time  is  not  yet  propitious  for  the  launching  of  such  a  project,  so 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bridge  the  interval  by  publishing 
the  present  Distributional  List  and  in  that  way  make  available  to 
students  of  bird  life  a  more  complete  catalog  on  which  to  base 
further  studies.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are  addressed  to 
the  mature  ornithologist  as  well  as  to  Tennesseans  who  may  be 
just  entering  the  fascinating  study  of  birds,  and  a  particular  effort 
has  been  made  to  convey  to  the  latter,  information  of  general  in- 
terest about  the  birds  of  their  State. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  all  classes  of  students  of  bird 
life,  the  list  has  been  arranged  to  show  at  what  seasons  the  various 
species  may  be  found,  how  common  they  are  during  these  seasons, 
the  type  of  habitat  in  which  they  may  usually  be  found,  a  word  as 
to  their  relative  size,  and  how  they  differ  in  their  distribution  as 
between  East,  Middle  and  West  Tennessee.  The  present  list  con- 
veys this  information  and  goes  no  further.  If  one  would  know 
more  about  birds,  their  habits,  color  and  size,  he  must  await  further 
publications  which  are  contemplated,  or  acquire  some  of  the  numer- 
ous books  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  a  few  of  the  best  of  which 
are  listed  on  page  57. 

Knowledge  of  birds  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  educa-. 
tion  of  the  Redman  and  the  pioneer.  The  former  in  particular 
found  this  knowledge  useful,  for  by  intimately  knowing  their 
habits  he  was  able  to  foretell  the  weather,  to  be  guided  to  his 
quarry  and  to  ensnare  them  to  supplement  his  bill  of  fare.  Though 
few  of  us  are  now  frontiersmen,  most  of  us  are  born  with  an 
innate  love  of  nature  and  the  out-of-doors.  In  some,  this  urge  is 
expressed  by  a  love  of  hunting,  in  others  the  lure  of  the  rod  and 
reel,  and  still  others  in  viewing  all  forms  of  nature  close  at  hand 
and  thus  rejuvenating  and  relaxing  mind  and  body  perhaps  frayed 
by  worry  and  toil.  Birds  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
attractive  form  of  our  animal  life,  and  therefore  stand  first  in 
point  of  interest.  The  four-footed  animals  are  a  higher  form  of 
life,  but  being  chiefly  nocturnal,  are  less  well  known  than  the 
feathered  tribe.  By  their  sprightly,  cheerful  natures,  their  joyous 
songs,  their  gay  plumage  and  the  tendency  of  many  species  to 
dwell  about  our  homes,  birds  have  attracted  themselves  to  mankind 
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and  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Mockingbird,  Cardinal,  Bluebird, 
Thrush,  and  Wren,  are  an  integral  part  of  every  rural,  village  or 
suburban  home. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  eye  and  ear,  birds  have 
a  high  economic  value,  for  they  are  the  relentless  foes  of  an  insect 
world  which  is  capable  of  multiplying  in  a  very  short  time  to  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  plague.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  an  insect 
conquest  of  the  earth  is  a  probability,  should  the  balance  of  nature 
become  too  much  disarranged.  Not  a  year  passes  but  that  insects 
in  some  portion  of  the  world  do  not  get  out  of  bounds  and  ravage 
local  crops  completely.  Birds  eat  almost  continuously  during  the 
day,  and  since  insects  form  the  major  portion  of  their  food,  the 
number  they  destroy  is  almost  unbelievable.  Every  common 
species  of  tree  has  a  species  of  bird  which  is  partial  to  feeding  upon 
the  type  of  insects  which  prey  upon  that  tree,  and  this  is  likewise 
true  of  fruit  bearing  shrubs,  vines  and  plants.  There  are  nearly 
300  varieties  of  birds  which  occur  in  Tennessee  during  the  year, 
and  of  these  more  than  155  varieties  remain  through  the  summer 
and  raise  from  one  to  three  broods  of  young.  They  are  more 
abundant  at  that  season,  and  it  is  well  that  they  are,  for  insects, 
too,  are  more  numerous.  A  vast  number  of  birds  which  breed  in 
the  North  and  winter  south  of  Tennessee,  migrate  through  in  fall 
and  spring.  Particularly  in  spring,  when  their  appetites  are  keen 
from  rapid  traveling,  they  consume  vast  numbers  of  insects  which 
have  hibernated  through  the  winter  and  before  they  can  lay  their 
myriad  eggs.  Even  in  winter,  the  relentless  war  on  insects  goes 
steadily  on,  for  more  than  50  species  of  insectivorous  birds  spend 
the  winter  at  this  latitude  and  glean  the  tree  trunks,  branches  and 
fallen  leaves  for  larvae  which  would  bring  forth  swarms  of  insects 
upon  the  coming  of  spring. 

To  those  interested  in  making  a  more  exact  study  of  birds, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Tennessee  is  situated  on  a  line 
which  divides  a  number  of  species  into  northern  and  southern  sub- 
species and  in  order  to  more  accurately  plot  the  meeting  line 
between  these  forms,  a  larger  number  of  specimens  must  be  col- 
lected for  comparison  than  are  now  available.  For  this  reason,  the 
distribution  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawks,  Barred  and  Screech 
Owls,  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers,  Flickers,  Blue  Jays,  Crows, 
White-breasted  Nuthatches,  Shrikes,  Meadowlarks,  Towhees,  etc., 
are  given  tentatively  and  are  subject  to  further  revision.  Approxi- 
mately stated,  however,  the  southerly  forms  are  confined  to  the 
Austroriparian  faunal  zone  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.* 

The  history  of  ornithology  in  Tennessee  may  be  told  in  a  very 
brief  paragraph.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  "Father  of  American 
Ornithology,"  spent  about  ten  days  in  the  State  in  the  Spring  of 
1810,  passing  south  through  Nashville  on  horseback  and  leaving 
brief  notes  of  the  birds  he  saw.    From  that  day  until  the  eighties 

*See  map,  etc.,  on  page  45. 


we  find  that  practically  nothing  found  its  way  into  print  of  any 
permanent  ornithological  value.  Several  visiting  naturalists,  from 
1880  on,  presented  lists  of  the  birds  they  had  noted,  but  until  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological 
Society  in  1915,  no  resident  ornithologists  are  known  to  have 
undertaken  systematic  work.  From  1915  to  date,  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  have  appeared  on  Tennessee  birds  and  much 
interest  in  ornithological  study  has  sprung  up. 

The  information  given  in  these  pages  is  the  result  of  over 
twenty  years  of  observations  in  the  State  by  the  author  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society ;  during 
that  time  a  great  mass  of  records  and  data  have  been  accumulated. 
Local  lists  covering  their  respective  localities  have  kindly  been 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Ben  B.  Coffey  of  Memphis,  Dan  R.  Gray  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Harry  C.  Monk  and  George  R.  Mayfield  of  Nash- 
ville, Harry  P.  I  jams  of  Knoxville,  Bruce  P.  Tyler  and  Robert  B. 
Lyle  of  Johnson  City,  and  F.  M.  Jones  of  Bristol;  acknowledg- 
ment is  hereby  made  for  this  assistance.  All  published  papers 
covering  this  and  neighboring  states  have  been  studied  and  made 
use  of  in  checking  the  distributions  given.  This  list  succeeds  a 
preliminary  one  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  Society  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  in  1917.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  new  edition  will  bring  about  an  increasing  interest  in  our 
wealth  of  bird  life,  and  that  it  will  prove  useful  as  a  guide  and  be 
referred  to  frequently. 

A.  F.  G. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  TERMS  USED 

In  order  to  condense  the  information  given  in  this  publication, 
certain  set  terms  have  been  employed,  as  explained  below. 

The  relative  abundance  of  the  various  species  are  expressed  in 
the  following  terms  and  in  the  order  given : 

Abundant;  Common;  Fairly  Common;  Rare;  Very  Rare. 

A  species  is  "abundant"  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  its  numbers 
as  compared  with  the  total  bird  population.  Thus  we  say  the 
Brown  Thrasher  is  an  "abundant"  summer  resident,  but  the  King- 
fisher, although  generally  distributed,  is  never  more  than  "fairly 
common."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
habitats  suitable  for  Thrashers  to  one  that  is  suitable  for  the 
stream-loving  Kingfisher. 

Since  birds  can  readily  travel  when  and  where  they  will,  their 
presence  in  the  State  during  the  seasons  is  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

Permanent  Resident  May  be  found  with  us  throughout  the  entire 

year. 
Summer  Resident  .  .  Found  during  the  breeding  season  only. 
Winter  Resident  .  .  .  Found  only  during  the  winter  months. 
Transient Species  that  migrate  through  during  spring 

and  fall. 
Visitor Occurring  during  short  periods  only. 

The  order  of  listing,  as  well  as  the  common  and  scientific  names 
used,  are  taken  from  the  1931  edition  of  the  Check  List  of  North 
American  Birds,  issued  by  the  American  Ornithologists  Union. 
Local  and  nicknames  will  be  found  in  the  index  on  pages  46-48, 
alongside  the  proper  common  name. 

The  letters  following  the  scientific  names  refer  to  the  most 
favored  haunts  of  each  species,  and  correspond  as  follows  : 

a  =  aerial;  b  =  buildings;  e  =  edge  of  woods;  f  =  fields; 
m  =  mountains;  n  =  nocturnal;  o  =  orchards  or  roadsides; 
p  =  pond,  lake,  river  or  stream ;  s  =  swamps  and  marshes ; 
t  =  thickets,  and  w  =  woods  and  forests. 

The  figures  shown  at  the  end  of  each  line  represent  the 
average  length,  measured  in  inches,  from  tip  of  bill  to  tip  of 
tail.  This  is  useful  in  that  it  enables  the  reader  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  comparative  size  of  each  species.  When  the  sexes  differ 
considerably  in  size,  the  length  of  the  female  is  given  in 
parentheses,  thus  (f=10.0). 
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Wxt  list 

West  Tennessee        Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 
COMMON  LOON,  Gavia  immer  immer p.  .length  32" 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


HOLBOELL'S  GREBE,  Colymbus  grisegena  holboelli   .  .p.  .19 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


HORNED  GREBE,  Colymbus  auritus p 13.5 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  winter  resident     Very  rare  winter  res 

PIED-BILLED  GREBE, 

Podilymbus  podiceps  podiceps 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Rare  winter  resident 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 

p.. 13.5 

Fairly  common  trans. 


WHITE  PELICAN,  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos p.  .60 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT, 
Phalacrocorax  auritus  auritus p . .  30 


Summer  res.  Reelfoot  L. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


WATER-TURKEY,  Anhinga  anhinga  p,  s.  .34 


Rare  summer  resident 
Breeds  at  Reelfoot  L. 


Very  rare  transient 


West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON 

Ardca  Jwrodias  Jwrodias 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare   summer   resident 
Rare  transient 


p,  s.  .42-50 

Rare   summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


WARD'S  HERON,  Ardea  herodias  wardi p,  s.  .1 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Rare  summer  resident 


AMERICAN  EGRET,   Casmcrodius  albus  cgretta p,  s.  .41 


Com.  summer  resident  on 
Reelfoot  Lake 


Fairly  com.  visitor  in 
late  summer 


Fairly  common  transient 

SNOWY  EGRET,  Egretta  thula  thula p,  s.  .24 


A  rare  visitor  in  late 
summer 


A  rare  visitor  in  late 
summer 


A  very  rare  visitor  in 
late  summer 


LITTLE  BLUE  HERON, 

Florida  cacrulea  caerulea  .  , 


p,  s..22 


Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  common  visitor 
in  late  summer 


EASTERN  GREEN  HERON, 

Butorides  virescens  vircsccns  .  . 


1 

•Com.  summer  resident         |  Com.  summer  resident 

I 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON, 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  Jwactli    


Fairly  common  visitor 
in  late  summer 


p,  s.,17 

Com.   summer  resident 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


p,  s,  n.  .24 

Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON 

Nyctinassa  violacea  violacea 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Rare  transient 
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p,  s,  n.  .23 

Very  rare  summer  visitor 


West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 


AMERICAN  BITTERN,  Botaurus  lentiginosus s.  .28 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


EASTERN  LEAST  BITTERN,  Ixobrychus  exilis  exilis.s.  .13 


Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Rare  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res. 


WOOD  IBIS,   Mycteria  americana p,  s.  .40 


Fairly  common  visitor 
in  late  summer 


Very  rare  visitor  in 
late  summer 


WHITE-FACED  GLOSSY  IBIS,  Plegadis  guarauna   p,  s.  .23 

Very  rare  visitor 


WHISTLING  SWAN,  Cygnus  columbianus p.  .55 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


COMMON  CANADA  GOOSE, 

Branta  canadensis  canadensis  . . 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


p,  f.. 35-43 

Fairly  common  trans. 


HUTCHIN'S  GOOSE,  Branta  canadensis  hutchinsv'   .p.  .25-34 

Rare  transient 


WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE, 

Anser  albifrons  albifrons* p.  .27-30 


Very  rare  transient 


LESSER  SNOW  GOOSE, 

Chen  hyperborea  hyperborea 


p.. 23-28 


Very  rare  transient 
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West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 


BLUE  GOOSE,   Chen  caerulescens 

Rare  transient 


...p.. 27-30 


COMMON  MALLARD, 
Anas  platyrhynchos  platyrhynchos p .  .23 


Abundant  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


RED-LEGGED  BLACK  DUCK, 

Anas  rubripes  rubripes p .  .  22 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Fairly  com.   winter  res. 


GADWALL,   Chaulelasmus  streperus 


Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  com.  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 

p.. 19.5 

Rare  transient 


BALDPATE,   Mareca  americana p.  .19.0 


Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


AMERICAN  PINTAIL,  Dafila  acuta  tzitsihoa  .  . 


.p.. 28 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


GREEN-WINGED  TEAL,  Nettion  carolincnsc p.  .14.5 


Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


BLUE- WINGED  TEAL,  Querquedula  discors p.  .16.0 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


I  I 

CINNAMON  TEAL,  Querquedula  cyanoptera 

Very  rare  transient  --_____ 
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Fairly  common  trans. 

p.. 16.5 


West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 
SHOVELLER,  Spatula  clypeata p .  .20 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


WOOD  DUCK,   Aix  sponsa p,  w.  .18.5 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare  summer  resident 


Very  rare  sum.  resident 


REDHEAD,   Nyroca  americana p.  .19.0 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


RING-NECKED  DUCK,  Nyroca  collaris 


Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 

p.. 16.5 

Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


CANVAS-BACK,  Nyroca  valisineria p.  .21.0 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


LESSER  SCAUP  DUCK,  Nyroca  affinis p.  .16.5 


Abundant  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Rare  winter  resident 


AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE, 

Glaucionetta  clangula  americana 


p..  20.0 


Rare  winter  resident 


|  Very  rare  winter  res.        I  Very  rare  winter  res. 

I  I 


BUFFLE-HEAD,  Charitonetta  albeola 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


p.. 14.8 

Very  rare  transient 


OLD-SQUAW,   Clangula  hyemalis p.  .  (f=16)  21 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 
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Very  rare  winter  visitor 


West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 


WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER,  Mclanitta  deglandi p.  .22 

I 

Very  rare  transient  Very  rare  transient 

SURF  SCOTER,  Melanitta  perspicillata 


Very  rare  transient 

p.. 20 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


RUDDY  DUCK,  Brismatura  jamaicensis  rubida 


p..  15.0 


Fairly  common  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


HOODED  MERGANSER,  Lophodytes  cucullatus p.  .17.5 

Rare  summer  resident  Rare  transient  Rare  transient 

Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 

AMERICAN  MERGANSER, 

Mergus  merganser  americanas   p .  .  25 


Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  transient 


RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER, 

Mergus  s  err  at  or 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


p.. 22 


TURKEY  VULTURE, 

Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis a,  f,  w.  .30 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


BLACK  VULTURE,  Coragyps  atratus  atratus a,  f,  w.  .24 


Common  sum.  resident 
Com.  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  com.  sum.  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE, 

Elanoides  forficatus a,  f ,  p,  w .  .  24 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 
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West  Tennessee       Middle  Tennessee        East  Tennessee 


MISSISSIPPI  KITE,  Ictinia  mississippiensis a,  f,  w.  .14.0 

I 


Rare  summer  resident  |  Very  rare  transient 

I 


SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK, 

Accipitcr  velox t,  w.  .  (f=13.5)  11.3 


Rare  winter  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  permanent  res. 


Rare  permanent  res. 


COOPER'S  HAWK,   Accipitcr  cooperi  .  .  .t,  w.  .  (f=19.0)  15.5 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


Common  permanent  res. 


Com.  permanent  res. 


EASTERN  RED-TAILED  HAWK, 

Buteo  borealis  borcalis f,  t,  w.  .  (f=23)  20 


Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  com.   perm.   res. 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


NORTHERN  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK, 

Buteo  lineatus  lineatus s,  f,  p,  t,  w.  .  (f=20.3)  18.3 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare  permanent  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


Very  rare  resident 
Fairly  common  trans. 


FLORIDA  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK, 

Buteo  lineatus  alleni s,  f ,  p,  t,  w .  .  (f=19)  17 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Very  rare  sum.  res. 


BROAD-WINGED  HAWK, 

Buteo  platypterus  platypterus 


f,  t,  w..(f=16.8)  15.9 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Rare  summer  resident 


Fairly  com.  sum.  res. 


AMERICAN  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK 

Buteo  lagopus  s.  johannis* 


Very  rare  winter  res. 


f,  w..22 

I 

Very  rare  winter  res.        I  Very  rare  winter  res. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE, 

Aquila  chrysaetos  canadensis 


m,  t,  w.  .30.40 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


SOUTHERN  BALD  EAGLE, 

Haliaeetus  leucoccphalis  leucocephalis 


Very  rare  summer  res. 


Rare  winter  resident 


Very  rare  resident  in  the 
mountains 

Very  rare  transient 


p,  w.. 33-36 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  resident  in  the 
mountains 

Very  rare  transient 


MARSH  HAWK,   Circus  hud sonias 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Rare  winter  resident 


OSPREY,  Pandion  haliaeetus  carolinensis  . 


Rare  transient 

Very  rare  summer  res. 


Rare  transient 


.  .a,  f,  s..(f=22)  19 

Fairly  common  trans. 
Rare  winter  resident 

p. .23 

Rare  transient 

Very  rare  summer  res. 


DUCK  HAWK,    Falco  peregrinus  anatum  .m,  t,  w.  .  (f=19)  16 

Rare  summer   resident 
Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  permanent  resident 
on  Reelfoot  Lake 


Very  rare  transient 


EASTERN  PIGEON  HAWK, 

Falco  columbarius  columbarius 


Very  rare  transient. 


Very  rare  transient 


EASTERN  SPARROW  HAWK, 

Falco  sparverius  sparverius 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res. 


EASTERN  RUFFED  GROUSE, 

Bonasa  umbellus  umbellus 


t,  w.. 10-13 

Very  rare  transient 

f,  o,  e..l0.0 

Common  permanent  res. 

m,  t,  w.,17.0 


Very  rare  resident  on 
the  Highland  Rim 


Fairly  common  resident 
chiefly  in  mountains 
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[GREATER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN,   Tympanuchus  cupida  americamis: 
Extinct  in  Tennessee see  page  44] 


EASTERN  BOB-WHITE, 

Colinus  virginianus  virginianus 


e,  f,  o,  t..l0.0 

Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res.     |  Common  permanent  res. 

[TEXAS  BOB-WHITE,  Colinus  virginianus  texanus: 

Recently  introduced see  page  44] 

[RING-NECKED  PHEASANT,  Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus: 

Recently  introduced see  page  44] 


EASTERN  TURKEY, 

Meleagris  gallapavo  silvestris 


t,  w.. 48-50 


Very  rare  permanent  res. 


Very  rare  perm.  res.  on 
the  Highland  Rim 


Rare  resident  chiefly  in 
the  mountains 


SANDHILL  CRANE,  Grus  canadensis  tabida* p,  s.  .40-48 

Very  rare  transient 

KING  RAIL,    Rallns  elegans  elegans p,  s.  .15.0 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  trans. 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


VIRGINIA  RAIL,  Rallns  limicola  limicola p,  s.  .9.5 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


SORA  RAIL,  Porzana  Carolina f,  s.  .8.5 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


YELLOW  RAIL,  Coturnicops  novcboracensis* f,  s.  .7.0 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


BLACK  RAIL,  Creciscus  jamaicensis  stoddardi* f,  s.  .5.0 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


PURPLE  GALLINULE,  Ionomis  martinica p,  s.  .13.0 


Rare  summer  resident 


Rare  transient 
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FLORIDA  GALLINULE, 
Gallinula  chlorupas  cachinnan: 


Fairly  common  sum.  res.    |  Fairly  common  trans. 
Common  transient 


p,  S..13.5 

Rare  transient 


AMERICAN  COOT,  Fnlica  americana  americana p.  .15.0 


Fairly  common  sum.  res. 
on  Reelfoot  Lake 

Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER, 

Charadrius  semipalmatus 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  com.  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 

p.. 6.7 

Very  rare  transient 


KILLDEER,    Oxyechus  vociferus  vociferus   f,  p.  .10.5 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res.    |  Common  permanent  res. 


AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER, 

Pluvialis  dominica  dominica* 


Very  rare  transient  in 
the  spring 


f..l0.5 


BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER,  Squatarola  squatarola  .  .f .  .11.0 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


RUDDY  TURNSTONE,  Arenaria  inter pres  inter  pres*  .  .p.  .9.5 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


AMERICAN  WOODCOCK,  Philohela  minor  .  .  .  .n,  s,  t.  .11.0 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


WILSON'S  SNIPE,  Capella  delicata f,  p,  s.  .11.2 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
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UPLAND  PLOVER,  Bartramia  longicauda f .  .11.5 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  summer  res. 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  summer  res. 


SPOTTED  SANDPIPER,  Actitis  macularia 


p.. 7.5 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 
Very  rare  summer  res. 


EASTERN  SOLITARY  SANDPIPER, 

Tringa  solitaria  solitaria 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  sum.  res. 


p.. 8.4 

Fairly  common  trans. 


WESTERN  WILLET, 

Catoptrophonis  semipalmatus  inornatus*. .  .  . 


Very  rare  transient 


p.  .15.5 


GREATER  YELLOW-LEGS,  Totanus  melanoleucus  .  .p.  .14.0 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


LESSER  YELLOW-LEGS,   Totanus  flavipcs  . 


p..  10.7 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Rare  transient 


PECTORAL  SANDPIPER,  Pisobia  melanotos p.  .9.0 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Rare  transient 


WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER, 

Pisobia  fuscicollis 


p.. 7.5 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


LEAST  SANDPIPER,  Pisobia  minutilla 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


LONG-BILLED  DOWITCHER, 

Limnodromnus  griscus  scholopaceous .  .  . 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 
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[EASTERN  DOWITCHER,  Limnodromnus  griseus  griseus: 

Accidental see  page  44] 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER, 

Breunetes  pnsillus 


p.. 6.3 

Very  rare  transient 

WILSON'S  PHALAROPE,   Steganopus  tricolor  .  .  (f=9.5)  8.7 


I 

t  airly  common  transient     I  Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


*(For  other  shore-birds  see  note  at  foot  of  page.) 

HERRING  GULL, 

Larus  argent al His  smitJisonianus 


a,  p.. 24 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


RING-BILLED  GULL,  Larus  delawarensis a,  p.  .18.5 

Fairly  common  transient     |  Rare  transient  Rare  transient 

Fairly  com.  winter  res.        |  Rare  winter  resident 

I 

[LAUGHING  GULL,  Larus  atricilla:    Accidental see  page  44] 

FRANKLIN'S  GULL,   Larus  franklini a,  p.  .16.5 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


BONAPARTE'S  GULL,  Larus  Philadelphia a,  p.  .14.0 


Rare  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


Very  rare  transient 


FORSTER'S  TERN,    Sterna  forsteri a,  p.  .15.0 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


COMMON  TERN,   Sterna  hiruhdo  hirundo a,  p.  .15.0 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


*The  following  shore-birds  may  eventually  be  recorded  as  rare  or  very 
rare  transients  in  Tennessee :  Piping  Plover,  Long-Billed  Curlew,  American 
Knot.  Baird's  Sandpiper,  Red-Backed  Sandpiper,  Stilt  Sandpiper,  Western 
Sandpiper,  Buff-Breasted  Sandpiper,  Marbled  Godwit,  Sanderling,  Avocet, 
Northern  Phalarope,  and  Eastern   Dowitcher. 
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[EASTERN  SOOTY  TERN,  Sterna  fuscata  fuscata: 

Accidental see  page  44] 

LEAST  TERN,    Sterna  antillarum  antillarimi a,  p.  .9.0 


Common  summer  res.  |  Very  rare  transient 

(on  Mississippi  River) 

I 


CASPIAN  TERN, Hydroproc/nc  caspia  imperator a,  p.  .21.0 

! 

Rare  transient  Verv  rare  transient 


BLACK  TERN, Chlidonias  nigra  surinamensis   a,  p.  .10.0 

Fairly  common  trans.  [  Fairly  common  trans.  Rare  transient 

I 

[BLACK  SKIMMER,  Rhynchops  nigra  nigra:    Accidental ...  see  page  44] 

f,  0..II.8 


EASTERN  MOURNING  DOVE, 

Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis.  .  . 


Common  summer  res.  |  Abundant  summer  res. 

Fairly  com.  winter  res.        |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


[PASSENGER   PIGEON,  Bctopistes  migratorius:    Extinct,  .see  page  44] 

[LOUISIANA  PAROQUET,    Conuropsis  carolinensis  Indovicianus : 

Extinct  in  Tennessee see  page  44] 


YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO, 

Coccyzus  americanus  am  erica  nits 


e,  o,  t,  w.  .12.2 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO, 

Coccyzns  erythroptlialmus 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 
Rare  summer  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 

e,  o,  t,  w.  .11.8 

Rare  transient 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


BARN  OWL,   Tyto  alba  pratincola .  .  n,  b.  w.  .18.0 

Rare  permanent  resident       Rare  summer  resident 
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EASTERN  SCREECH  OWL, 

Otus  asio  naevius 


Common  permanent  res. 


SOUTHERN  SCREECH  OWL, 

Otus  asio  asio 


Common  permanent  res. 


GREAT  HORNED  OWL, 

Bubo  virginianus  virginianus 


n,  o,  t,  w.  .9.0 

Common  permanent  res. 

n,  o,  t,  w.  .8.5 


Fairly  common  resident 


n,  w.  .22.0 

Rare  permanent  resident   |  Rare  permanent  resident 


SNOWY  OWL,  Nyctea  nyctea f .  .25.0 


Very  rare  winter  visitor     I  Very  rare  winter  visitor 

NORTHERN  BARRED  OWL, 

Strix  varia  varia 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


.  .n,  s,  w.  .20.0 


FLORIDA  BARRED  OWL 

Strix  varia  alleni , 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res.      I  Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 

n,  s,  w.  .18.5 


Common  permanent  res. 

LONG-EARED  OWL,  Asio  wihonianus n,  w.  .14.8 


Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  winter  resident 


SHORT-EARED  OWL,  Asio  flammeus  flammeus  .  .n,  f .  .15.5 


Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  winter  resident 


SAW-WHET  OWL,   Cryptoglaux  acadica  acadica  .  .  .n,  w.  .8.0 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


CHUCK-WILL'S-WIDOW, 

Antrostomus  carolinensis 


Common  summer  res. 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
in  the  lowlands 
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Very  rare  winter  visitor 


n,  w.  .12.0 

Rare  summer  resident 
in  the  lowlands 
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EASTERN  WHIP-POOR-WILL, 

Antro stomas  vociferus  vocifcrns  .  . 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  transient 


n,  w.  .9.7 

I 

Fairly  com.  summer  res.    |  Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient  I  Common  transient 


EASTERN  NIGHTHAWK, 

Chordeiles  minor  minor 


Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


FLORIDA  NIGHTHAWK, 

Chordeiles  minor  chapmani  . 


a,  n,  f..l0.0 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 

a,  n,  f.  .8.6 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Rare  summer  resident 


CHIMNEY  SWIFT,  Chaetura  pelagica a,  b.  .5.4 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD, 

Archil 'oc hits  colubris 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly   com.   sum.   res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


EASTERN  BELTED  KINGFISHER, 

Megaccryle  ale  yon  alcyon 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Rare  winter  resident 


NORTHERN  FLICKER, 

Colaptcs  auratus  lutcits.  .  . 


Rare  summer  resident 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  winter  resident     j  Common  transient 

I 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 

o.  w.,3.7 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  transient 

p.  .13.0 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Rare  winter  resident 

f,  o,  w.,12.5 

Common  permanent  res. 
Common  transient 
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SOUTHERN  FLICKER, 

CoJaptes  auratus  auratus, , 


f,  o,  W..11.5 


Common  permanent  res. 


Rare  permanent  resident 


NORTHERN  PILEATED  WOODPECKER, 

Ccophloeus  pileatus  abieticola 


W..17.5 


Fairly  common  resident 
at  high  altitudes 


SOUTHERN  PILEATED  WOODPECKER 

CeopJiloeus  pileatus  pileatus 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


W..17.0 

Fairly  com.  perm.  res.       |  Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER, 

Centunts  carolinus 


o,  w.  .9.5 


Common  permanent  res.       I  Common  permanent  res.    |  Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 

I  I 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER, 

Melanerpcs  crythrocephalus 


o,  w.  .9.7 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Rare  winter  resident 
Abundant  transient 


YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER, 

Sphyrapicus  varius  varius 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Rare  winter  resident 
Common  transient 

o,  w.  .8.6 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 

Rare  summer  resident  at 
high  altitudes 


EASTERN  HAIRY  WOODPECKER, 

Dryobates  villosus  villosus  . o,  p,  w.  .9.4 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


SOUTHERN  HAIRY  WOODPECKER, 

Dryobates  villosus  auduboni .  .* 


o,  p,  w.  .8.1 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


Rare  permanent  res. 
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NORTHERN  DOWNY  WOODPECKER, 

Dryobates  pubescens  medianus 


o,  w.  .6.8 

Fairly  com.  perm.  res.      |  Common    perm,    resident 


SOUTHERN  DOWNY  WOODPECKER, 

Dryobates  pubescens  pubescens 


Common  permanent  res. 


Com.  permanent  res. 


RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER, 

Dryobates  borcalis 


Very  rare  perm,  resident, 
in  pine  woods  only 


Very  rare  perm,  resident, 
in  pine  woods  only 


o,  w.  .6.0 

Rare  permanent  resident 

w.  .8.4 

Very  rare  perm,  resident 
in  pine  woods  only 


EASTERN  KINGBIRD,   Tyrannus  tyrannus o,  f .  .8.5 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


NORTHERN  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER, 

Myiarchus  crinitus  boreus 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


o,  w.  .9.0 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


EASTERN  PHOEBE,  Saynomis  phoebe o,  b,  p.  .7.0 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER, 

Empidonax  flaviventris 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER, 

Empidonax  virescens 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


o,  t..5.6 

Rare  transient 

p,  w,  s.  .5.7 

Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 
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ALDER  FLYCATCHER,   Bmpidonax  trailli  trailli .  .  .o,  t.  .6.1 


Very  rare  transient 


|  Rare  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 


LEAST  FLYCATCHER,  Bmpidonax  minimus  .  .  .o,  t,  w.  .5.4 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 

Rare   summer   resident 
in  the  mountains 


EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE,  Myiochanes  virens.  .  .o,  w.  .6.5 


Com.  summer  resident 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER, 

Nuttallomis  mesoleucus 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


NORTHERN  HORNED  LARK, 

Otoe  oris  alpestris  alpestris* 

Very  rare  winter  visitor       |  Very  rare  winter  visitor 

PRAIRIE  HORNED  LARK, 

Otoe  oris  alpestris  praticola 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 

m,  s.  .7.4 

Rare  transient 

Very  rare  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 

f..7.7 

Very  rare  winter  visitor 

f..7.2 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Rare  summer  resident 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Rare  summer  resident 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Rare  summer  resident 


TREE  SWALLOW,  Iridoprocne  bicplor a,  f,  p,  e.  .5.9 


Common  transient 
Rare  summer  resident 


Fairlv  common  trans. 


Rare  transient 


BANK  SWALLOW,   Riparia  riparia  riparia a,  f,  o.  .5.2 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 
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ROUGH  WINGED  SWALLOW, 

Stelgidopteryx  rnficollis  serripennis a,  f,  o.  .5.7 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res.  I  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient  Common  transient 


BARN  SWALLOW,   Hirundo  erythrogaster a,  b,  f .  .7.0 

Rare  summer  resident        |  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient  !  Common  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res 
Common  transient 


NORTHERN  CLIFF  SWALLOW, 

Petrochelidon  albifrons  albifrons.  .  .  . 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


a,  p.. 6.0 

Fairly  common  trans. 
Very  rare  summer  res. 


PURPLE  MARTIN,    Progne  subis  subis a,  b.  .8.0 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


NORTHERN  BLUE  JAY, 

Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata. 


Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Abundant  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  summer  res. 


SOUTHERN  BLUE  JAY, 

Cyanocitta  cristata  florincola 


o,  w.  .11.7 

Abundant  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  summer  res.. 

o,  w.  .10.7 


Common  summer  res. 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


NORTHERN  RAVEN, 
Corvus  corax  principalis 


m,  w.  .22-26 


Very  rare  resident  in 
the  mountains 
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EASTERN  CROW. 

Corvus  brachyrhynclios  brachyrhynchos. 


f,  w.,19.3 


Common  winter  resident      I  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
|  Common  winter  resident 

I 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


SOUTHERN  CROW, 

Corvus  brachyrhynchos  pa  it!  us 


f,  w.,18.5 


Common  summer  res.  I  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 

I 
Common  winter  resident     |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 

I 


FISH  CROW,    Corvus  ossifragus* p,  w.  .16.0 


Rare  summer  resident  on 
Mississippi  River 


BLACK  CAPPED  CHICKADEE, 

Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus.  . 


o.  w.  .5.2 


Rare  resident  at  high 
altitudes 


CAROLINA  CHICKADEE, 

Penthestes  carol inensis  Caroline n sis, 


o,  w.  .4.5 


Common  permanent  res.      |  Common  permanent  res.  |  Common  permanent  res. 

I  I 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE,  Baeolophus  bicolor o,  w.  .6.0 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res. 


Common  permanent  res. 


WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH, 

Sitta  carolinensis  carolinensis 


Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


o,  w.  .6.1 

Fairly  com.  perm.  res. 


FLORIDA  NUTHATCH,  Sitta  carolinensis  atkinsi  .  .o,  w.  .5.3 


Fairly  com.  perm.   res. 


Rare  permanent  resident 
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RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH, 

Sitta  canadensis 


o,  w.  .4.6 


Rare  winter  resident 
Rare  transient 


Very  rare  winter  res. 
Rare  transient 


BROWN-HEADED  NUTHATCH, 

Sitta  pusilla  pusilla 


Very  rare  winter  res. 

Rare  transient 

Very  rare  sum.   resident 
at  high  altitudes 


o,  w.  .4.5 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
in  pine  woods 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
in  pine  woods 


BROWN  CREEPER,  Certhia  familiaris  americana w.  .6.7 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Fairlv  common  trans. 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  winter  resident 

Fairly  common  trans. 

Rare  summer   resident 
at  high  altitudes 


EASTERN  HOUSE  WREN, 

Troglodytes  aedon  aedon. b,  o,  t .  .  5.0 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


WESTERN  HOUSE  WREN, 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani.  .  . 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


b,  o,  t..5.0 


EASTERN  WINTER  WREN, 

N annus  hiemalis  Jiiemalis 


Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


w.,4.1 

Common  winter  resident 

Fairly  com.  sum.  res. 
at  high  altitudes 


BEWICK'S  WREN, 

TJiryomanes  bewicki  bewicki 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
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Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 
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CAROLINA  WREN, 

TJiryotJwrus  ludovicianus  htdovicianus 


Abundant   permanent  res. 


Abundant   perm.    res. 


b,  o,  w.  .5.5 

Common  permanent   res. 


PRAIRIE  MARSH  WREN, 

Telmatodytes  palustris  dissacptus 


Very  rare  summer  res.  ? 
Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN, 

Cistothorus  stellaris , 


s,  t..5.0 

Fairly  common  trans. 

s,  t..4.0 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


EASTERN  MOCKINGBIRD, 

Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos.  . 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Rare  transient 

o,  t..l0.5 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


CATBIRD,   Dumetella  carolincnsis o,  t.  .9.0 


Common    summer   res. 
Common  transient 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


BROWN  THRASHER,  Toxostoma  rufum o,  t.  .11.4 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Abundant  summer  res.     ]  Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient  Fairly  common  trans. 


EASTERN  ROBIN, 

Tardus  migratorius  migratorius o,  e,  f .  .10.0 


Common  winter  resident 
Abundant  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 
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Common  transient 

Common  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 
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SOUTHERN  ROBIN, 

Turdus  migratorius  achrusterus 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


o,  e,  f..9.5 

Common  summer  res. 


WOOD  THRUSH,  Hylocichla  mustelina w,  o,  e....8.3 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  trans. 


EASTERN  HERMIT  THRUSH, 
Hylocichla  guttata  faxoni 


w.  .7.2 


Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


OLIVE-BACKED  THRUSH, 

Hylocichla  ustulata  swains oni  . 


Abundant  transient 


Abundant  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 

o,  W..7.2 

Common  transient 


GRAY-CHECKED  THRUSH, 

Hylocichla  minima  altciac o,  w.  .7.6 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans.  Fairly  common  trans. 


VEERY,  Hylocichla  fuscescens  fusccsccns w.  .7.5 


Fairly  common  trans. 


Fairly  common  trans. 


WILLOW  THRUSH, 

Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola* 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  common  trans. 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 


o,  w..7.5 


EASTERN  BLUEBIRD,  Sialia  sialis  sialis o,  e,  f .  .7.0 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Common  winter  res. 
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Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
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BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER, 
Polioptila  caerulea  caerulea 


o,  w.  .4.5 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET, 

Regains  satrap  a  satrap  a    


Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET, 

Corthylio  calendula  calendula 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


Rare  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 

o,  w.  .4.1 

Very  rare  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 

Fairly  com.  winter  res. 

o,  w.  .4.4 

Rare  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


AMERICAN  PIPIT,  Anthus  spinoletta  rubescens f .  .6.4 

I 
Fairly  common  trans.  |  Rare  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res.        |  Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 

Rare  winter  resident 


CEDAR  WAX  WING,  Bomby  cilia  cedrorum o,  t,  w.  .7.2 


Common  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE, 

Lanius  ludovicianus  ludovicianus 


Common  summer  res. 


f,  O..9.0 


MIGRANT  SHRIKE,   Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans  .  .f,  o.  .9.0 


Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  winter  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Rare   summer   resident 
Rare  winter  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 
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STARLING,    Sturnus  vulgaris  vulgaris 8.5 

..       I 

Fairlv  com.  winter  res.         Common  winter  resident  |  Common  winter  resident 

I 
I  Rare  summer  resident        j  Common  summer  res. 

I  I 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO,  Yirco  griscus  griscus o,  t,  w.  .5.3 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


I 
Abundant  summer  res.      j  Common  summer  res. 

Common  transient  |  Common  transient 

I 


BELL'S  VIREO,   Vireo  belli  belli* o,  t,  w.  .4.8 

I 

Very  rare  transient  ________|________ 

I 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO,   Vireo  flavifrons.  .  .  .w.  .6.0 

Fairly  com.  summer  res.     |  Fairly  com.  summer  res.  |  Fairly  com.  sum.  res. 

Fairly  common  transient     |  Fairly  common  transient  |  Fairly  common  transient 

I  I 

BLUE-HEADED  VIREO,  Vireo  solitarius  solitarius  .  .  .w.  .5.6 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


MOUNTAIN  VIREO,   Vireo  solitarius  alticola w.  .5.8 


Common  summer  res.  at 
high  altitudes 


RED-EYED  VIREO,   Vireo  olivaceus o,  w.  .6.2 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


PHILADELPHIA  VIREO,  Vireo  philadelphicus.  .  .  .o,  w.  .4.7 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


EASTERN  WARBLING  VIREO, 

Vireo  gilvus  gilvus 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 
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Rare  transient 

o,  w.  .5.8 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE  WARBLER, 

Mniotilta  varia 


Rare   summer   resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


o,  w.  .5.3 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER, 

Protonotaria  citrea p,  s .  .  5.5 


Common  summer  res. 
along  rivers  and  lakes 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
along  rivers 


Fairly  common  transient       Rare  transient 

SWAINSON'S  WARBLER, 
Limnotlilypis  swainsoni 


Rare  summer  resident, 
along  rivers 


s,  w.  .5.0 


Rare  summer  resident, 
in  swamps  chiefly 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
in  swamps  chiefly 


WORM-EATING  WARBLER, 

Helmitheros  vermivorus 


Very  rare  summer  res., 
in  swamps  chiefly 


w.  .5.5 


Rare  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 


GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER, 

Vermivora  chrysoptera 


Fairly  common  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Rare  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Rare  transient 

f,  t,  e..5.1 

Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


BLUE- WINGED  WARBLER,  Vermivora  pinus  .  .f,  t,  e..4.8 


Rare  transient 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Rare  transient 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Rare  transient 

Very  rare  summer  res. 


BACHMAN'S  WARBLER,  Vermivora  bachmanvK  .  .s,  w.  .4.3 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
in  swamps  only 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
in  swamps  only 


TENNESSEE  WARBLER,   Vermivora  percgrina  .o,  t,  w.  .5.0 


Abundant  transient 


Abundant  transient 
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ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER, 

Vcnnivora  celata  celata 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


NASHVILLE  WARBLER, 

Vermivora  ruficapilla  ruftcapilla 


Common  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


o,  t,  w.  .5.0 

Very  rare  transient 

o,  t..4.8 

Very  rare  transient 


NORTHERN  PARULA  WARBLER, 

Compsothlypis  americana  pusilla 


Fairly  common  transient     J  Rare  summer  resident 

Fairly  common  transient 

SOUTHERN  PARULA  WARBLER, 

Compsothlypis  americana  americana 


w.,4.7 

Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 

w.  .4.5 


Rare  summer  resident 


EASTERN  YELLOW  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  aestiva  aestiva 


o,  t..5.1 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


MAGNOLIA  WARBLER,    Dendroica  magnolia t,  w.  .5.1 


Abundant  transient 


Abundant  transient 


Common  transient 


CAPE  MAY  WARBLER,  Dendroica  tigrina t,  w.  .5.0 


Very  rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  caerulescens  caerulescens t,  w .  .  5.3 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


CAIRN'S  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  caerulescens  cairnsi w,  m .  .  5.3 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 
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MYRTLE  WARBLER,  Dendroica  coronata o,  w.  .5.6 

Abundant  transient  |  Abundant  transient  Abundant  transient 

I  I 

Common  winter  resident     j  Common  winter  resident  I  Common  winter  resident 


BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  virens  virens o,  w .  .  5.1 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 

Rare   summer   resident, 
in  the  mountains 


CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulca w.  .4.5 


Common  transient 
Rare  summer  resident 


Common  transient 
Rare  summer  resident 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  summer  resident 


BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER,  Dendroica  fusca  .  .t,  w.  .5.2 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  dominica  dominica 


p,  w.  .5.2 


Rare  summer  resident 


Rare  summer  res.   (pre- 
fers pines) 
Rare  transient 


SYCAMORE  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  dominica  albilora. 


p,  w.  .5.2 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res.  |  Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient  I  (prefers  sycamores) 


CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  pensyhanica 


t,  w,  m.  .5.1 


Fairly  common  transient 


Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
at  high  altitudes 
Common  transient 
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BAY  BREASTED  WARBLER, 
Dendroica  castanea o,  t,  w .  .  5.6 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


BLACK-POLL  WARBLER,  Dendroica  striata  .  .   o,  t,  w.  .5.6 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


NORTHERN  PINE  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  pinus  pin  us 


o,  w.  .5.5 


Common  transient 

Rare   summer  resident, 
in  pine  woods 

Rare  winter  resident 


Common  transient 

Rare  summer  resident, 
in  pine  woods 

Rare  winter  resident 


Common  transient 

Rare  summer  resident, 
in  pine  woods 

Rare  winter  resident 


KIRTLAND'S  WARBLER,  Dendroica  kirtlandi*  .  .  .o,  w.  .5.7 


Very  rare  transient 


I 

|  Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


NORTHERN  PRAIRIE  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  discolor  discolor 


f,  t,  e..4.8 


Fairly  com.  summer  res.     |  Fairly  com.  summer  res.  |  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 

I  I 

Common  transient  |  Common  transient  |  Rare  transient 

I  I 


WESTERN  PALM  WARBLER, 

Dendroica  palmarum  palmarum .  .  . 


o,  t,  w.  .5.2 


Common  transient 


|  Common  transient 

I 


Fairly  common  transient 


OVEN-BIRD,    Sciurus  aurocapillus  t,  w.  .6.2 

Common  transient  |  Common  transient    '  j  Common  transient 

I  Rare  summer  resident        |  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


NORTHERN  WATER-THRUSH, 

Sciurus  noveboracensis  noveboracensis. 


Very  rare  transient 


Rare   transient 
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I 

j  Fairly  common  transient 
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GRINNELL'S  WATER-THRUSH, 
Sciurus  noveboracensis  no  tab  Ms* . .  .  . 

i 

Rare  transient  |  Very  rare  transient 


p,  w.  .6.1 

Very  rare  transient 


LOUISIANA  WATER-THRUSH, 

Seiurus  motacilla p,  w .  .  6.3 


Fairly  common  transient 
Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Fairly  common  transient  |  Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res.  |  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 

I 


KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  Oporornis  formosus o,  w.  .5.4 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res.        |  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient  [  Rare  transient 


CONNECTICUT  WARBLER,  Oporornis  agilis t.  .5.4 


Rare  spring  transient 


Rare  spring  transient 


Rare  spring  transient 


MOURNING  WARBLER,  Oporornis  Philadelphia t.  .5.6 


Rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 


MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT, 

Geothlypis  trichas  trichas t,  o .  .5.3 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  summer  res.     |  Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient  Common  transient 


YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT, 

Icteria  virens  virens 


t,  o..7.4 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


HOODED  WARBLER,   Wilsonia  citrina w.  .5.7 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Rare  transient 
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WILSON'S  WARBLER,  WUsonia  pusilla  pusilla t,  O..5.0 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


CANADA  WARBLER,   WUsonia  canadensis t,  w,  m.  .5.6 


Rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 

Rare  summer  resident 
at  high  altitudes 


I 

AMERICAN  REDSTART,  Sctophaga  ruticilla w,  p.  .5.4 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


ENGLISH  SPARROW, 

Passer  domesticus  domesticus b,  f ,  o .  .  6.3 


Abundant  perm.  res. 


Abundant  perm.  res. 


Abundant   perm.   res. 


BOBOLINK,   Dolichonyx  orysivorus f .  .7.2 

Fairly  common  transient       Fairly  common  transient  I  Fairly  common  transient 


EASTERN  MEADOWLARK, 

Sturnella  magna  magna 


f..l0.7 


Common  winter  resident 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


SOUTHERN  MEADOWLARK, 

Sturnella  magna  argutula 


f..l0.0 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD, 

XantJwcephalus  xanthocephalus* 


f,  S..10.0 


Very  rare  transient 


Very  rare  transient 
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EASTERN  RED-WING, 
*  Igelaius  phoeniceus  phoeniceus 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


f,p,s..9.5 

1 

Fairly  com.  summer  res.  I  Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient  I  Common  transient 


Very  rare  winter  res. 


Very  rare  winter  res. 


GIANT  RED-WING, 

Agelaius  phoeniceus  arctolcgus 


f,  p,  s.,10.0 


Fairly  common  transient 


Rare  transient 


ORCHARD  ORIOLE,  Icterus  spurius o.  .6.7 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


BALTIMORE  ORIOLE,  Icterus  galbula o.  .7.5 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


RUSTY  BLACKBIRD,   Buphagus  carolinus f,  s.  .9.5 


Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Rare  transient 


PURPLE  GRACKLE, 

Quiscalus  quiscula  quiscula 


f,  o..  12-13 


Rare  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Fairly  common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


BRONZED  GRACKLE,   Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus  f,  o.  .12-13 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
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Fairly  common  transient 
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EASTERN  COWBIRD,  Molothrus  ater  atcr f,  o.  .7.9 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Rare   summer  resident      |  Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient  Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  winter  res.      |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 

I 


SCARLET  TANAGER,  Piranga  erythromclas o,  w.  .7.2 


Very  rare  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


SUMMER  TANAGER,  Piranga  rubra  rubra o,  w.  .7.5 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  transient 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


EASTERN  CARDINAL, 

Richmondena  cardinalis  cardinalis 


Abundant  perm.  res. 


Abundant  perm.  res. 


ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK, 

Hedymeles  ludovicianus 


Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


EASTERN  BLUE  GROSBEAK, 

Guiraca  caerulea  caerulea 


o,  t,  W..8.2 

Abundant   perm.   res. 

o,  t,  w.  .8.1 

Fairly  common  transient 

Rare  summer  resident, 
in  high  altitudes 

o,  t..7.0 


Rare  summer  resident  |  Very  rare  summer  res. 


INDIGO  BUNTING,  Passerina  cyanea f,  e,  o,  t.  .5.6 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Abundant  transient 


DICKCISSEL,   Spiza  americana f .  .6.0 


Common  summer  res. 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
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Very  rare  summer  res. 
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EASTERN  PURPLE  FINCH, 

Carpodacus  purpureas  purpureas 

Fairly  com.  winter  res.  Rare  winter  resident 

Fairly  common  transient 


Fairly  common  transient 


t..6.2 

Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 


COMMON  REDPOLL,  Acanthis  linaria  linaria* f,  t.  .5.3 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


NORTHERN  PINE  SISKIN,  Spinus  pinus  pinus    f,  t,  o.  .5.0 


Rare  winter  visitor, 
quite  irregular 


Rare  winter  visitor, 
quite  irregular 


Rare  winter  visitor, 
quite  irregular 


EASTERN  GOLDFINCH,  Spinus  tristis  tristis f,  t,  o.  .5.1 


Rare  summer  resident 
Common  winter  resident 
Abundant  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


RED  CROSSBILL,  Loxia  curvirostra  pusilla w.  .6.2 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 


RED-EYED  TOWHEE, 

Pipilo  erythropthalmus  erythropthalmus 


Very  rare  winter  visitor 

Very  rare  summer  res., 
at  high  altitudes 


o,  t..8.3 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


ALABAMA  TOWHEE, 

Pipilo  erythropthalmus  canaster o,  t .  . 


Common  summer  res. 


Rare  summer  resident 


EASTERN  SAVANNAH  SPARROW, 

Passerculus  sandwichensis  savanna 


f.,5.7 


Abundant  transient 
Common  winter  resident 


Abundant  transient 


Common  transient 


Common  winter  resident   |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
I 
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EASTERN  GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW, 

Ammodramus  savannarum  australis 


Fairly  com.  summer  res.     |  Common  summer  res. 

LECONTE'S  SPARROW, 

PasscrJierbnIus  caudacutus 


f..5.4 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


I 

WESTERN  HENSLOW'S  SPARROW, 

Passerherbulus  hcnslowi  hcnslowi 


Rare  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


f..5.0 

Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 

f,  S..5.0 

Very  rare  transient 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


NELSON'S  SPARROW, 

Ammospisa  caudacuta  nelsoni* f,  s .  .5.5 

Very  rare  transient  |  Very  rare  transient 


Rare  transient 


EASTERN  VESPER  SPARROW, 

Pooecctes  gramineus  gramineus  . .  . 


Common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


|  Common  transient 

I 

|  Very  rare  winter  res. 


EASTERN  LARK  SPARROW, 

Clwndcstes  grammacus  grammacus, 


Very  rare  summer  res.         |  Rare  summer  resident 

I 
Fairly  common  transient     j  Fairly  common  transient 

BACHMAN'S  SPARROW, 

Aimophila  aestivalis  bachmani 


Rare  summer  resident 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 


SLATE  COLORED  JUNCO, 

Junco  hyemalis  hyemalis 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Common  transient 


f..6.1 

Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Common  transient 

f..6.2 

Fairly  common  transient 


f,  0..5.8 

Rare  summer  resident 

f,  o,  t..6.3 

Abundant  winter  res. 
Common  transient 
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CAROLINA  JUNCO,  J  unco  hyemalis  carolinensis.  .  .  .  w,  t.  .6.4 


Common  resident  at  high 
altitudes 


EASTERN  TREE  SPARROW, 

Spizella  arbor ea  arbor ea f ,  t .  .  6.4 

..I  ! 

Very  rare  winter  visitor       |  Very  rare  winter  visitor      Rare  winter  visitor 


EASTERN  CHIPPING  SPARROW, 

Spizella  passcrina  passerina 


Common  summer  res. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


Common  summer  res. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 


EASTERN  FIELD  SPARROW, 

Spizella  pusilla  pusilla 


Fairly  com.  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Abundant  summer  res. 
Common  winter  resident 


WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW, 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  leucophrys  .  . 


Fairly  common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


e,  o,  t .  .  5.4 

Common  summer  res. 
Very  rare  winter  res. 

f,  o,  t..5.7 

Common  summer  res. 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 

f,  o,  t..6.9 

Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW, 

Zonotrichia  albicollis 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 


EASTERN  FOX  SPARROW, 

Passerella  iliac  a  iliaca 


f,  o,  t..6.7 

Abundant  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 

t..7.3 


Fairly  common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  transient 
Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Fairly  common  transient 
Rare  winter  resident 


LINCOLN'S  SPARROW,  Melospiza  lincolni  lincolm.  .o,  t.  .5.8 

I  I 

fairly  common  transient    |  Rare  transient  |  Rare  transient 

I  I 
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SWAMP  SPARROW,  Melospisa  georgiana s,  p.  .5.9 


Common  winter  resident      |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


Common  transient 


Common  transient 


EASTERN  SONG  SPARROW, 

Melospisa  mclodia  mclodia 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 


Abundant  winter  res. 
Abundant  transient 


MISSISSIPPI  SONG  SPARROW, 

Melospisa  melodia  bcata 


Fairly  com.  winter  res. 
Fairly  common  transient 

o,  s,  t..6.3 

Common  winter  resident 
Common  transient 
Fairly  com.  summer  res. 

o,  s,  t.  .6.3 


Common  winter  resident     |  Fairly  com.  winter  res. 


LAPLAND  LONGSPUR,  Calcarius  lapponicus*   f .  .6.2 

Very  rare  winter  visitor       |  Very  rare  winter  visitor       Very  rare  winter  visitor 

I 


*  —  Species  thus  noted  have  not  as  yet  actually  been 
recorded  in  the  State,  but  from  what  is  known  of  their  occur- 
rence in  surrounding  states  they  may  be  expected  to  occur  as 
indicated.     Twenty  species  are  thus  listed : 

SUMMARY 


West  Tenn. 

Middle  Tenn. 

East  Tenn. 

Permanent  residents 

59 

61 

65 

Summer  residents 

122 
103 
100 

122 
96 
99 

140 

Winter  residents 

90 

Transients  only  or  visitors .  .  . 

80 

Total,  species  and  subspecies. 

279 

274 

250 

Total  number  of  species  and  subspecies  for  the  entire  state 293 

EXTERMINATED,  INTRODUCED  AND  ACCIDENTAL 
SPECIES.  In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  at  the  present  day  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
Tennessee  has  in  the  past  been  the  dwelling  place  of  a  number  of 
birds  that  are  now  exterminated  within  its  limits.  From  what  is 
known  of  their  former  occurrence  in  neighboring  states,  we  may 
be  sure  that  in  the  early  days  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  made 
its  home  in  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms  and  that  in  migration 
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the  Trumpeter  Swan,  Whooping  Crane,  and  Eskimo  Curlew  were 
present.  Three  additional  species  of  which  there  is  positive  record 
and  which  therefore  may  properly  he  added  to  the  Tennessee  list 
are  as  follows : 

GREATER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  Tympanuchus  cupido  ameri- 

canus:  One  seen  at  Nashville  in  May,  1810,  by  Alexander  Wilson 
and  mentioned  by  him  as  having  been  found  a  few  miles  north, 
close  to  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  line. 

PASSENGER  PIGEON  Bet o pistes  migratorius :  Abundant  as 
a  transient  and  winter  resident  in  the  State  prior  to  about  1870, 
becoming  extremely  rare  by  1890.  No  nesting  colonies  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  Tennessee,  although  they  bred  in  Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA  PAROQUET  Conuropsis  earolinensis  ludovieia- 
nus:  Flocks  were  recorded  by  Wilson,  15  miles  north  of  Nashville, 
on  April  25,  1810.  Mentioned  also  by  several  travellers  in  West 
Tennessee  in  early  pioneer  days. 

Species  which  have  been  recently  introduced  and  the  status  of 
which  is  as  yet  in  question,  are: 

TEXAS  BOB-WHITE  Colinus  virginianus  texanus:  Intro- 
duced throughout  the  State,  chiefly  in  recent  years. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT  Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus: 
A  few  have  been  introduced  in  East  Tennessee  and  a  lesser 
number  about  Nashville. 

Species  which  have  strayed  from  their  known  range  and  which 
range  does  not  include  Tennessee,  are  classed  as  accidental.  Four 
such  records  are : 

BLACK  SKIMMER  Rynchops  nigra  nigra:  One  found  dead 
in  Obion  County  in  1890.  (See  Wilson  Bulletin,  V.  41,  p. 
100.) 

EASTERN  SOOTY  TERN  Sterna  fuscata  fuscata:  One 
found  in  Great  Smokv  Mountains,  July  30,  1926  (see  Wilson 
Bui,  V.  41,  p.  99). 

LAUGHING  GULL  Lams  atrieilla:  One  collected  from  a 
flock  of  six  near  Knoxville,  September  18,  1932  (see  The 
Migrant,  V.  4,  No.  1). 

EASTERN  DOWITCHER  Limnodromnus  griseus  griseus: 
One  taken  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn.,  November  27,  1875  (U.  S. 
Nat.  Museum  Bui.,  No.  142,  p.  115). 

Adding  these  nine  species  to  the  293  enumerated  in  the  main 
list,  the  total  number  becomes  302. 
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Genera!  Infarmattim  About  Irnnessec 

lirbs 

GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS:  The  bird  life  of  Tennessee  is  more 
varied  than  that  of  any  inland  state.  This  is  mainly  due  to  its 
topographic  aspects  and  to  the  fact  that  it  stretches  itself  from  east 
to  west,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  thus  crossing  the  migra- 
tory routes  of  a  host  of  birds  which  journey  north  and  south  each 
spring  and  autumn.  The  Mississippi  valley  has  long  been  known 
to  be  the  great  highway  for  the  birds  which  breed  in  its  upper 
watershed  and  in  Canada,  particularly  for  the  water  birds.  The 
Appalachians,  which  form  the  State's  eastern  boundary,  are  noble, 
forest-clad  mountains  which  reach  their  greatest  height  in  the 
Great  Smoky  chain  on  Clingmans  Dome  at  6,680  feet  above  sea 
level.  At  these  extremes  are  found  feathered  populations  quite 
different  from  one  another,  for  many  of  the  species  found  breed- 
ing at  one  are  not  found  at  the  other,  except  perhaps  as  transient 
visitors.  In  between,  there  are  several  distinct  topographic  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  varies  more  or  less  from  the  others  in  its 
faunal  aspects.  J.  M.  Safford,  renowned  early  State  Geologist  of 
Tennessee,  separated  these  natural  divisions  of  the  State  as  follows  : 
1.  The  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  include  the  Unakas  and  the 
Great  Smokies  (2,500  to  6,680  feet  above  sea  level)  ;  2.  The  valley 
of  East  Tennessee  (averaging  1,000  feet  and  being  700  feet  at 
Chattanooga)  ;  3.  The  Cumberland  Plateau  or  Table  Land  (aver- 
aging 2,000  feet  but  rising  in  mountains  near  the  Kentucky  line 
to  3,600  feet)  ;  4.  The  Highland  Rim  (700  to  1,000  feet),  which 
completely  surrounds — 5.  The  Central  Basin  (400  to  600  feet)  ;  6. 
the  narrow  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  (350  to  400 
feet)  ;  7.  the  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee  (400  to  500  feet)  ;  and  8. 
the  Mississippi  Bottoms,  ranging  from  200  feet  at  Memphis  to 
300  feet  about  Reelfoot  Lake. 


|M    I    S    S    I    S   £>   I    P  P 
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This  last  mentioned  area  forms  the  Austroriparian  life  zone 
which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Mississippi  River 
valley  to  southern  Illinois,  where  it  loses  its  characteristics  and 
blends  into  the  Carolinian  division  of  the  Upper  Austral  zone. 
In  a  less  clearly  defined  aspect  this  southerly  zone  may  he  found 
in  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  as  well.  It  may 
usually  be  identified  where  it  occurs  by  the  presence  of  cypress 
and  native  pecan  trees.  On  the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains, 
along  the  east  boundary,  there  is  present  what  is  termed  the  Cana- 
dian zone  wherein  are  found  birds,  mammals,  plants  and  trees 
characteristic  of  Canada.  The  Balsam  Spruce  tree  and  the  low 
growing  Sand  Myrtle  are  identified  with  this  narrow  strip.  Below 
this  zone  and  down  to  approximately  2,000  feet  altitude,  the  Alle- 
ghanian  zone  obtains  while  the  balance  of  the  State  is  embraced 
within  the  Carolinian  division  of  the  Uuper  Austral  zone  and  the 
fauna  and  plant  life  is  quite  similar  to  that  which  occurs  north- 
ward to  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  this  word  of  explanation  it  will  be  seen  why  it  has  been 
necessary  to  group  the  distribution  of  each  species  into  East, 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  for  while  these  do  not  cover  all  of 
the  natural  divisions,  they  serve  to  separate,  as  far  as  is  practical 
in  a  pamphlet  of  this  size,  the  changes  in  bird  life  sufficiently  for 
the  average  reader.  As  outlined  on  the  map  printed  above,  East 
Tennessee  includes  divisions  1,  2  and  3;  Middle  Tennessee  includes 
divisions  4  and  5,  while  West  Tennessee  includes  divisions  6,  7 
and  8. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE:  "From  a  purely  practical  point 
of  view  the  most  important  of  the  relations  of  native  birds  to  man 
are  the  economic.  The  esthetic  value  of  birds  is  great,  greater 
indeed  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  animals ;  and  that  this  is  a 
real  and  especially  a  treasured  value  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  is 
in  their  relation  to  insects  and  other  enemies  of  crops  that  birds 
are  most  directly  associated  with  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  their 
value  in  this  particular  should  be  made  as  widely  known  as  pos- 
sible. The  useful  kinds  of  birds  far  outnumber  the  injurious,  and 
so  great  is  their  value  as  insect  destroyers  in  the  United  States  that 
to  them  may  be  given  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
trolling factors  in  limiting  the  development  of  insect  pests  and  in 
thus  preventing  many  disastrous  outbreaks."*  Those  who  have 
observed  birds  know  that  their  activities  from  daylight  until  dusk 
consist  almost  entirely  of  searching  for  food.  There  are  no  loafers 
in  the  feathered  world,  and  by  reason  of  having  an  almost  insatiable 
appetite  they  consume  daily,  when  food  is  available,  many  times 
their  own  bulk.  If  this  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
insects  or  of  weed  seeds,  we  can  then  begin  to  appreciate  what  a 
service  they  render  man,  particularly  if  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
goodly  number  and  variety  of  his  feathered  allies.     Realizing  the 


♦Quoted  from  Farmers  Bulletin  755. 
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great  economic  value  of  birds,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  organized  the  Biological  Survey  many  years  ago  to 
collect  information  and  study  the  value  of  each  species  to  mankind 
and  particularly  to  agriculture.  Many  thousands  of  birds  were 
collected  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  were  examined  under  the  microscope  by  experts  who 
were  able  to  recognize  the  many  varieties  of  insects,  seeds,  fruits, 
etc.  The  result  of  these  investigations  proved  conclusively  that 
birds  were  one  of  the  most  important  of  man's  allies  and  the 
Biological  Survey  has  continued  to  gather  information  and  to  assist 
in  their  conservation.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  "Bal- 
ance of  Nature"  if  too  much  disturbed  is  apt  to  bring  forth  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  come  about  through 
ages  of  evolution  and  we  find  that  each  living  organism  acts  as  a 
check  upon  others  and  if  we  remove  one  organism,  then  those  upon 
which  it  acts  as  a  check  will  unduly  multiply.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  that  of  a  hawk  and  owl  extermination  campaign  waged 
in  some  of  the  apple  growing  counties  of  Virginia.  Farmers  had 
begun  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  results  when  it  was  noticed 
that  their  apple  trees  were  dying  rapidly.  An  expert  was  brought 
in  and  found  that  meadow  mice  had  become  so  abundant  that  they 
were  having  to  subsist  on  the  bark  from  the  roots  of  the  fruit 
trees.  Similar  results  have  been  reported  from  such  campaigns 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Birds  are  capable  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  to  cope  with  insect  pests  which  become  unduly 
abundant.  This  has  been  observed  in  many  areas  where  devasta- 
tion of  crops  were  threatened  and  where  the  insect  hosts  were  held 
in  check  or  entirely  destroyed  by  a  large  mobilization  of  birds  at 
the  scene.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  a 
dam  broke  and  released  a  great  quantity  of  alkali  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  This  resulted  in  the  killing  of  so  many  fish  that  a 
serious  pollution  of  the  river  was  threatened.  To  gather  up  the 
bodies  would  have  been  humanly  impossible.  About  this  time 
Herring  Gulls  began  to  appear  on  the  scene  and,  as  though  they 
had  signaled  their  fellows  by  wireless,  in  a  few  days  their  numbers 
became  so  great  that  they  had  entirely  removed  the  menace  of 
pollution. 

From  Farmers  Bulletin  1682,  "Usefulness  of  Birds  on  the 
Farm,"  and  others,  we  learn  of  many  instances  where  birds  have 
gathered  to  put  an  end  to  unusual  outbreaks  of  pests.  On  a  200- 
acre  farm  in  North  Carolina,  where  wheat,  rye  and  oats  were 
severely  attacked  by  green  bugs,  it  was  found  that  birds  were  very 
effective  in  destroying  the  pests.  The  outbreak  was  at  its  height 
during  the  migration  of  such  birds  as  the  Goldfinch  and  the  Chip- 
ping and  Vesper  Sparrows,  which  with  other  species  on  the  farm 
numbered  more  than  3,000  individuals.  It  was  found  that  these 
birds  were  destroying  green  bugs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a 
day,  and  on  days  when  additional  flocks  of  migrants  were  present 
this  destruction  was  doubled.     During  the  season  such  numbers 
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of  birds  flocked  to  the  grain  fields  that  the  aphis  infestation  was 
reduced  by  an  incalculable  number.  In  a  western  state  the  alfalfa 
weevil  was  making  inroads  into  that  crop  and  birds  provided  the 
greatest  check  upon  their  increase.  Two  summers'  investigations 
showed  that  45  species  of  birds  were  eating  them.  The  Kildeer 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  these,  making  alfalfa  weevils  a  third 
of  its  food  during  part  of  the  summer ;  one  stomach  contained  383 
individuals,  376  being  in  the  larvae  stage.  The  Cuckoo  or  ''Rain- 
crow"  feeds  largely  upon  caterpillars,  including  the  hairy  and 
spiny  kinds,  which  denude  our  shade  and  fruit  trees  at  times  of 
their  leaves.  The  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds  when  examined 
was  found  to  contain  250  caterpillars,  and  another  217  fall  web- 
worms.  Even  the  chinch  bug,  which  at  times  becomes  a  serious 
agricultural  pest,  is  known  to  be  relished  by  29  different  kinds  of 
birds  in  spite  of  its  offensive  odor.  Among  the  stomach  contents 
reported  on  by  The  Survey  are  5,000  ants  from  one  Flicker  or 
"Yellowhammer"  and  from  another  50  chinch  bugs,  500  mos- 
quitoes from  a  Nighthawk  or  "Bull-bat,"  450  insect  eggs  from  a 
Chickadee,  288  grasshoppers  from  a  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  1,530 
insects  from  a  Bobwhite,  etc.,  etc.  Bobwhites  were  also  examined 
which  contained  5,000  to  10,000  weed  seed  and  Doves  with  from 
6,000  to  9,000. 

In  southern  and  western  Tennessee,  where  considerable  cotton 
is  raised  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  66  kinds  of  birds  are  known 
to  feed  on  the  boll  weevil  and  thereby  assist  in  keeping  this  pest 
in  check.  The  Orioles  are  known  to  actually  remove  the  weevils 
from  the  squares,  where  the  damage  begins,  and  in  the  stomach 
of  one  of  these  birds  were  found  no  less  than  41  of  them.  The 
Swallows  catch  the  weevils  in  flight,  and  in  the  stomach  of  one 
of  these  birds  was  found  48  of  these  pests.  The  economic  value 
of  hawks,  owls  and  buzzards  are  outlined  in  succeeding  para- 
graphs and  it  is  hoped  that  the  statements  made  will  be  read  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  doubtless  ample  to  convince  the 
average  man  that  the  vast  majority  of  birds  not  only  earn  their 
right  to  protection  but  that  it  is  worth  going  to  considerable  trouble 
and  some  actual  expense  in  order  to  increase  their  numbers  about 
his  place  of  habitation. 

REGARDING  HAWKS  AND  OWLS:  There  are  thirteen 
species  of  hawks  and  eight  species  of  owls  which  occur  in 
Tennessee  and  a  number  of  them  are  highly  beneficial.  Only 
two  are  known  to  do  any  appreciable  damage  to  poultry  and 
game,  these  being  the  Coopers  Hawk  or  "Blue  Darter,"  and 
the  Great  Horned  Owl.  The  former  is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing 90  per  cent  of  the  criticism  upon  this  family  of  birds,  and 
those  who  would  shoot  hawks  should  learn  to  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  others.  (The  Coopers  is  a  medium  sized 
hawk  with  relatively  long  tail  and  short  rounded  wings ;   it 
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has   a  rapid,  direct  flight,   spends   its   time  among  trees   and 
rarely  indulges  in  soaring  flight.) 


Great  Horned  Owl 


Four  other  hawks  chiefly  harmful  in  their  food  habits  are 
the  Goshawk  and  the  little  Pigeon  Hawk,  which  are  winter 
visitors,  and  the  Sharp-shinned  and  the  Duck  Hawk  or  Pere- 
grine Falcon,  which  are  permanent  residents  in  the  moun- 
tainous sections  ;  all  four  of  these  are  so  rare,  however,  that 
they  are  of  relatively  no  importance. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  the  "black  sheep"  of  its  family, 
but  since  they  are  rather  scarce  and  keep  to  heavy  woodlands, 
the  toll  they  take  of  poultry  is  not  great.  Rabbits,  squirrels, 
cliff  rats,  quail,  grouse,  young  crows  and  smaller  birds  form 
the  major  part  of  its  bill  of  fare.  All  other  species  of  these 
birds  of  prey  are  decidedly  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  The 
The  Sparrow  Hawk,  the  Broad-winged  and  Red-shouldered 
Hawks,  together  with  the  Barn  or  "Monkey-faced"  Owl,  are 
so  wholly  beneficial  that  they  constitute  themselves  as  among 
the  most  valuable  of  birds.  The  practice  of  offering  bounties 
indiscriminately  for  the  heads  of  hawks  and  owls,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  counties,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  .public  funds  but 
brings  about  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  birds  which 
can  be  replaced,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  Red-tailed  and  Red-shouldered  Hawks,  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  anti-hawk  campaigns,  are  slow-moving  species,  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  could  catch  an  adult,  healthy 
quail.  Of  562  stomachs  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  examined  by 
the  Biological  Survey  not  one  contained  the  remains  of  a 
quail.     On  the  other  hand,  this  large  hawk  renders  a  distinct 
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service  by  catching  and  disposing-  of  rabbits  sickened  and 
weakened  by  tularemia  which  might  otherwise  spread  the  in- 
fection or  prove  fatal  to  man.  It  is  not  improbable  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mature  rabbits  they  capture  are  those  which 
are  afflicted  by  disease.  The  statements  made  above,  as  to  the 
economic  value  of  hawks  and  owls,  are  based  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  stomach  contents  of  thousands  of  these  birds 
by  the  Biological  Survey,  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  by 
the  conservation  departments  of  a  number  of  our  states.  More 
detailed  information  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Biological  Circular 
No.  61. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  BUZZARDS:  Up  to  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  the  Turkey  and  Black  Vultures,  both  of  which 
are  fairly  common  in  Tennessee,  were  carefully  protected  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  services  as  convenient  scavengers. 
Then  came  the  charge  that  these  useful  birds  were  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  anthrax  or  charbon  and  hog  cholera  among 
live  stock,  whereupon  and  without  proper  investigation  they 
were  removed  from  the  list  of  protected  birds.  The  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  prominent  ornithologists  and  other 
scientists  have  been  investigating  these  charges  for  a  number 
of  years  and  find  them  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  if  not  wholly 
without  basis.  Buzzards  clean  their  feet,  bills  and  plumage 
of  practically  all  foreign  matter,  just  as  other  birds  do,  while 
all  germs,  contained  in  carrion  that  is  eaten  by  them,  are 
totally  destroyed  in  passing  through  their  digestive  organs. 
This  has  been  established  by  the  most  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  the  excreta  of  buzzards  that  had  been  fed  upon 
anthrax  infested  and  cholera  contaminated  meat.  "Anthrax 
spores  are  not  destroyed  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  other  car- 
rion-feeding animals  such  as  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  opossums, 
nor  in  flies,  and  all  of  these  carriers  are  therefore  more  likely 
to  spread  the  germ  than  buzzards.  Considering  the  multitude 
of  ways  in  which  these  diseases  may  be  spread,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  stock  diseases  would  be  as  widely  distributed 
as  now  if  buzzards  were  entirely  eliminated.  What  amounts 
to  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  hog  cholera  at  times  is  virulent 
and  seriously  destructive  in  regions  where  there  are  few  or 
no  turkey  buzzards,  as  in  certain  northern  states  and  Cana- 
dian provinces."*  Nature  provided  these  birds  for  the  purpose 
of  consuming  thousands  of  creatures  which  die  daily  and  thus 
prevent  their  decaying  flesh  from  spreading  infectious  dis- 
eases.    It  gave  them  a  digestive  system  which  kills  all  germs 

♦Farmers  Bulletin  755,  W.  L.  McAtee,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  see 
also  Amer.  Veterinary  Review,  Vol.  42,  pp.  70-75 ;  Bui.  136,  La.  State  Agr. 
Sta.,  Nov.  1912,  16  pp.;  Auk,  Vol.  30,  pp.  295-298,  and  26th  An.  Report, 
State  Bd.  of  Health  of  Fla.,  p.  204,  1914. 
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devoured  which  is  sufficient  proof  that  nature  intended  them 
to  play  the  role  of  scavenger  for  the  animal  world.  The  law 
provides  that  animals  which  have  died  of  the  above  mentioned 
diseases  shall  be  buried.  Failure  to  do  this  permits  spread  of 
the  disease,  for  the  soil  on  which  such  a  carcass  has  rotted 
will  remain  infected  for  years  and  rains  which  wash  over  this 
soil  will  carry  the  germs  into  the  waters  of  creeks  and  ponds. 
The  writer  recalls  an  instance  where  three  large  hogs,  which 
he  later  learned  had  died  of  cholera,  were  hauled  to  a  wood- 
land and  left  in  a  creek  bed.  Their  bodies  lay  there  from 
December  until  March,  while  their  putrid  flesh  drained  germs 
into  the  headwaters  of  a  stream  that  was  drunk  by  farm  stock 
for  many  miles.  In  that  particular  community  there  had  been 
a  hawk,  owl  and  buzzard  shooting  campaign,  and  no  buzzards 
were  left  to  consume  the  carrion.  These  useful  birds  should 
be  reinstated  to  our  list  of  protected  species. 

PESTS  AMONG  BIRDS:  A  few  decades  ago  it  was  thought 
that  many  of  our  birds  deserved  to  be  classed  as  pests.  Careful 
studies  into  their  food  habits  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  nature  have  shown  that  most  of  the  birds  thus 
condemned  had  a  useful  side  which  in  many  cases  turned  the 
balance  in  their  favor.  Our  present  Tennessee  law  (Section 
29)  extends  protection  to  all  birds  except  the  following:  Eng- 
lish Sparrow,  Crow,  Crow  Blackbird  (Crackle),  Starling,  Blue 
Jay,  Coopers  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  Great  Horned  Owl, 
Cormorant  and  Turkey  Buzzard  (usually  construed  to  mean 
both  Turkey  and  Black  Vultures).  The  writer  has  no  criticism 
to  make  of  this  list  except  as  to  the  Vultures,  reference  to 
which  is  made  in  the  previous  paragraph.  As  to  the  English 
Sparrow,  which  is  believed  to  be  less  common  now  than  for- 
merly, his  being  outlawed  gives  him  little  or  no  concern,  for 
he  has  a  sagacious  head  on  his  shoulders  and  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  The  Crow,  the  Grackles  and  the  Blue  Jay 
are  chiefly  objectionable  in  that  they  are  guilty  of  destroying 
the  eggs  and  young  of  many  useful  birds,  and  this  apparently 
more  than  offsets  the  good  they  do  in  eating  a  considerable 
number  of  insects.  These  species  also  damage  corn  on  the 
cob  and  crows  pull  up  the  corn  sprouts  in  order  to  get  the 
kernels.  The  Starling  is  complained  of  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  eastern  cities  they  have  built  their  unsightly  nests  about 
the  decorative  friezes  of  public  buildings,  among  ivy  on  old 
walls  and  in  the  eaves  of  residences.  Their  excrement  has 
whitened  and  thus  defaced  many  fine  buildings,  statues,  etc., 
and  the  raucous  notes  of  the  old  birds  and  monotonous  com- 
plaints of  the  young  have  classed  them  as  objectionable.  At 
nesting  time  they  take  possession  of  bird  boxes  and  drive  away 
our  native  birds.  On  the  other  hand  they  devour  an  immense 
number  of  grubs   and   insects   from  fields   and   pastures.      In 
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Tennessee  it  is  at  this  writing",  a  common  winter  bird,  a 
few  nest  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  common  summer 
resident  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  are  said  to  be 
excellent  eating,  and  in  this  fact  may  lie  the  solution  of  keep- 
ing them  in  check.  The  Cormorant  is  perhaps  too  abundant 
on  Reelfoot  Lake  in  winter  and  because  of  consuming  large 
numbers  of  fish  and  being  unfit  for  eating,  this  bird  needs  no 
protection  from  the  law.  Some  complaint  has  been  made 
about  eagles.  Probably  less  than  ten  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  nest 
in  Tennessee  at  the  present  time,  and  even  if  they  are  guilty 
occasionally  of  capturing  a  few  ducks,  lambs  or  fish,  surely 
the  conserving  of  our  small  quota  of  this,  our  National  Bird, 
is  worth  the  sacrifice.  The  Golden  Eagle  ranges  in  winter 
from  its  mountain  haunts  and  occasionally  takes  a  lamb  or 
small  pig.  These  birds  are  even  rarer  than  the  Bald  Eagle, 
and  their  rare  visits  should  be  looked  upon  with  forbearance 
lest  they  be  entirely  exterminated.  It  is  well  that  the  few 
which  remain  of  these  splendid  birds  are  now  protected  by  our 
laws. 

During  the  season  when  fruit  is  ripening,  some  of  our  most 
useful  birds  are  apt  to  do  some  damage,  particularly  to  grapes 
and  berries.  To  shoot  all  such  offenders  would  mean  to  ex- 
terminate most  of  the  birds  in  the  vicinity  and  thus  to  invite 
the  return  of  insect  pests.  Such  damage  usually  extends  over 
a  period  of  but  a  few  days,  and  during  this  short  period  it  is 
far  better  to  use  means  to  keep  the  birds  away.  Some  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  the  Kingfisher,  but  these  birds  are 
never  common  and  such  a  handsome,  picturesque  bird  deserves 
the  meagre  living  he  makes  in  return  for  the  touch  of  life  he 
adds  to  the  landscape.  Incidentally,  crayfish,  frogs,  small 
snakes,  and  insects  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Kingfisher's 
bill  of  fare,  and  of  the  fish  he  eats,  almost  half  are  minnows 
or  non-edible  sorts.  The  hawks  are  treated  with  the  fullness 
they  deserve,  in  a  previous  paragraph. 

ENEMIES  OF  BIRDS:     It  is  believed  that  but  few  of  our 

native  birds,  the  size  of  a  Robin  or  smaller,  live  much  over 
five  or  six  years.  Mortality  among  young  birds  is  very  high, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  fail  to  reach  such  a  state  of 
maturity  that  they  become  entirely  independent  of  parental 
help.  To  get  a  proper  picture  of  how  short-lived  our  birds 
really  are,  we  may  stop  to  consider  that  through  the  years 
most  of  our  common  birds  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  yet 
the  smaller  species  bring  forth  two  broods  a  season,  in  all 
about  eight  young.  If  all  of  these  young  returned  the  follow- 
ing spring  there  would  be  ten  birds  where  there  were  two  the 
year  before,  and  on  the  third  spring  there  would  be  fifty.  If, 
as  it  usually  happens,  on  the  second  spring  there  survives  only 
one  pair,  it  means  that  four  pair  have  perished  and  that  the 
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average  life  of  these  birds  has  been  less  than  three  months.  In 
its  wild  state  a  bird  is  subjected  to  innumerable  dangers,  and 
besides  has  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  elements  without 
shelter.  Only  a  bird  of  youth  and  vigor  can  withstand  the 
strenuous  pace  set  during  migrations  or  the  storms  that  must 
inevitably  be  endured.  Predatory  birds  and  animals  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  the  weak  and  laggard  members  of 
a  flock.  Rarely  does  one  find  abroad  a  sick  or  crippled  bird, 
but  occasionally  one  comes  upon  a  mass  of  feathers.  At  night, 
most  of  the  smaller  birds  seek  refuge  on  or  near  the  ground, 
amid  grass  or  brush,  or  in  cavities  of  trees,  and  here  they  fall 
victims  to  cats,  coons,  opossums,  foxes,  owls,  and  snakes. 
Others  roost  within  the  shelter  of  cedar  trees,  but  here  again 
they  are  subject  to  attack  by  owls.  At  times,  after  a  night  of 
sleet  or  freezing  rain,  their  tail  feathers  become  frozen  to 
surrounding  objects  and  are  pulled  out,  thus  making  them 
more  liable  to  attack  by  predatory  birds.  The  small  boy  with 
a  slingshot,  an  airgun  or  a  shotgun  is  often  a  serious  enemy  to 
the  birds  of  a  community.  The  desire  of  a  boy  to  kill  birds 
is  something  which  has  been  handed  down  to  him  through  the 
generations  from  his  hunter  forbears  and  he  has  only  to  be 
restrained  or  directed,  to  become  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion rather  than  the  destruction  of  birds.  In  Tennessee  our 
winters  are  "open"  and  such  snow  as  we  have  rarely  stays  on 
the  ground  more  than  three  or  four  days.  If,  however,  on 
such  occasions,  the  snow  is  accompanied  by  very  cold  weather 
and  stiff  northerly  winds,  a  close  investigaton  will  find  that 
many  species  are  in  real  distress  due  to  exhausted  strength. 
Snakes  cause  much  destruction  of  bird  life  by  robbing  the  nests 
of  eggs  and  young.  The  clamor  of  hungry  young  will  attract 
snakes  from  some  distance,  and  the  ability  of  some  of  them 
to  climb  difficult  trees  is  remarkable.  Cats  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  greatest  enemy  of  birds,  by  persistently  hunt- 
ing their  young.  Like  the  snake,  they  listen  for  the  calls  of 
the  young,  and  more  often  than  not  get  their  victims.  By 
night  they  steadily  hunt  for  birds,  which  may  be  roosting  on 
or  near  the  ground  and  by  their  quickness  are  able  to  catch 
them  if  they  attempt  to  flutter  away  in  the  dark.  Cats  and 
birds  will  not  mix,  and  from  the  bird's  standpoint,  the  only 
"good  pussy"  is  a  dead  one. 

ARE  BIRDS  BECOMING  SCARCER?  This  may  be  an- 
swered by  saying  that  certain  birds  cannot  stand  civilization 
while  others  readily  adapt  themselves  to  it  and  show  a  large 
increase.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are 
more  birds  now  in  the  State  than  when  the  first  white  settlers 
came.  Birds  of  the  meadows,  old  fields  and  pastures,  such  as 
the  Meadowlarks,  Kildeers,  Bluebirds,  Flickers,  Mockingbirds, 
Brown  Thrashers,  etc.,  have  found  the  clearing  away  of  the 
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forests,  the  thinning  out  of  predatory  animals  and  the  friendly 
attitude  of  man,  productive  of  conditions  which  enabled  them 
to  increase.  Even  the  Crow,  whose  economic  status  is  ques- 
tionable, has  vastly  increased.  Wilson,  in  journeying  south- 
ward from  Nashville  on  horseback  by  the  Natchez  Trace,  in 
May,  1810,  wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  saw  few  or  no  Crows  but 
Ravens  frequently."  No  Ravens  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
the  State  except  a  few  on  its  eastern  border.  The  Passenger 
Pigeon,  the  little  green  Paroquet  and  the  Prairie  Chicken, 
common  in  the  early  days,  were  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
hand  of  man,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  food  he  has  exterminated 
the  Wild  Turkey  and  the  Ruffed  Grouse  or  "Pheasant"  over 
most  of  their  original  range.  We  sometimes  hear  the  query, 
"What  has  become  of  the  Bluebirds,  and  where  are  the  old- 
fashioned  'Snowbirds'?"  The  answer  to  this  is  that  these 
species  probably  never  occurred  more  abundantly  than  they 
do  at  the  present  day,  and  one  needs  only  to  tramp  over  the 
trails  of  his  boyhood  to  see  them.  The  Robin,  as  another 
illustration,  is  a  bird  that  is  rapidly  becoming  more  abundant. 
Formerly  they  were  shot  well  into  the  spring,  but  when  finally 
given  the  protection  of  law,  they  began  to  breed  throughout 
the  State  and  are  now  one  of  our  best  known  summer  birds. 
The  areas  where  birds  are  scarcest  are  the  areas  which  are 
still  wild  and  unchanged  as  yet  by  civilization.  By  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  man  has  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  plant 
food  and  this  in  turn  has  brought  a  greater  number  of  insects. 
Were  birds  in  such  areas  to  remain  as  scarce  as  formerly,  man 
would  have  far  more  trouble  with  insects  than  he  does  now. 

While  birds  are  considerably  more  common  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  they  are  fairly  common  all  through  the  latter 
season.  At  this  time  they  are  prone  to  gather  together  in 
mixed  flocks  containing  a  number  of  species.  A  one-day 
census  around  Nashville  was  made  on  December  26,  1932, 
which  showed  64  species  and  over  5,000  individual  birds  en- 
countered by  the  several  observers.  A  census  conducted  some 
years  ago,  during  the  nesting  season  and  by  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  showed  an  average  of  one  pair  of  birds  to 
the  acre  for  the  average  farm. 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  BIRDS:  Whether  from  an  economic 
or  an  esthetic  viewpoint,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  large 
number  of  birds  around  us.  Putting  a  check  on  the  enemies 
enumerated  under  a  previous  heading  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
looked  to.  After  that  the  matter  of  providing  proper  living 
conditions  and  food  should  be  taken  care  of.  If  one's  grounds 
and  surrounding  fields  are  grazed  or  otherwise  kept  clear  of 
shrubbery,  vines  and  thickets  a  number  of  birds  which  inhabit 
such  places  will  not  be  present.  Shrubbery  is  not  only  a  means 
of  ornamenting  one's  home  grounds,  but  a  means  of  attracting 
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and  holding;  birds.  Fence  rows  and  field  corners  lined  with 
brush,  briers  and  weeds  thus  serve  a  useful  purpose,  for  they 
furnish  a  partial  sanctuary  in  which  birds  can  take  refuge, 
roost,  nest,  and  gather  food.  Many  farmers  plant  a  few  rows 
of  peas,  grohoma,  buckwheat,  and  millet  near  such  waste 
places  and  leave  them  to  be  gleaned  by  quail  and  doves 
through  the  winter.  If  a  wood  lot  is  near,  it  should  not  be 
grazed,  for  the  small  sustenance  afforded  stock  by  young  trees 
does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  timber  as  they  would 
later  produce,  and  incidentally,  grazing  will  prevent  most 
birds  from  choosing  it  as  a  home.  Cedars  planted  along  road- 
sides, fence  rows  and  unused  corners  not  only  provide  nesting 
and  roosting  places  for  many  birds  but  have  an  ultimate  use 
in  supporting  fences  or  affording  shade  for  stock.  About  the 
home  grounds  there  may  be  planted  many  varieties  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  which  bear  fruits  liked  by  birds.  Water,  for 
drinking  and  in  which  to  bathe,  is  very  essential  for  attracting 
and  holding  birds  through  the  summer.  A  shallow  pool  even 
with  the  ground  and  away  from  shrubbery  where  cats  can 
lurk  is  preferred.  In  winter,  feeding  shelves  provided  with 
bread  crumbs,  chicken  feed,  potatoes,  nuts  and  suet  will  attract 
many  species  and  if  placed  near  one's  window  will  afford 
interesting  diversion.  Such  birds  as  the  Mockingbird,  Car- 
dinal, Robin,  Flicker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Nuthatch,  Tit- 
mouse, Chickadee,  and  others,  will  come  to  it  regularly  if  food 
is  kept  supplied.  Artificial  homes  for  birds  is  treated  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph.  It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  by  careful  attention  and  kindly  treatment  the  number  of 
birds  about  one's  place  can  be  doubled  or  tripled. 

BIRD  HOUSES:  Several  varieties  of  birds  will  readily  make 
use  of  nesting  boxes  if  properly  made  and  placed.  The  Purple 
Martin  prefers  a  box  of  several  roomy  compartments,  with 
the  openings  next  to  the  floor,  placed  high  on  a  pole  away 
from  trees  and  houses.  The  wrens  prefer  to  build  about  the 
house  or  in  outbuildings.  A  small  box,  open  on  top,  tacked 
on  a  rear  porch  close  to  the  ceiling,  is  favored  by  them.  Small 
boxes  swung  from  the  branches  of  trees  are  much  less  suc- 
cessful. Bluebirds,  Crested  Flycatchers,  Tufted  Titmouse,  and 
Chickadees  are  accustomed  to  nesting  in  cavities  of  trees  or 
in  woodpecker  holes.  Boxes  for  these  should  therefore  be 
constructed  about  9  inches  deep  and  4  inches  square,  inside, 
with  a  hole  bored  near  the  top  under  a  projecting  cover.  They 
should  be  set  on  a  post  7  to  10  feet  above  the  ground  or  fixed 
to  the  bare  trunk  of  a  tree  away  from  foliage.  English  Spar- 
rows and  Starlings  are  inclined  to  take  possession  of  all  boxes 
but  if  persistently  shot  at  will  usually  take  the  hint  and  leave. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  BIRDS:  Birds  have  attracted  man  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Among  the  relics  left  by  the  Mound 
Builders  have  been  found,  moulded  in  clay  or  of  polished  stone, 
images  of  practically  all  of  our  common  birds.  Alexander 
Wilson,  in  1808-1814,  and  John  James  Audubon,  in  1831-9, 
produced  monumental  volumes  on  the  birds  they  had  found  in 
America,  and  these  were  sumptuously  illustrated  with  paint- 
ings depicting  the  various  species.  From  their  day  to  this 
there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  ornithology — 
the  study  of  birds — and  not  a  year  passes  but  that  additional 
books  on  the  subject  do  not  come  from  the  press.  Apparently 
the  field  is  inexhaustible  in  its  interest  and  in  its  fascination  for 
those  who  have  taken  up  the  study  from  either  the  standpoint 
of  an  outdoor  recreation  or  as  a  theme  for  scientific  study. 
There  are  four  national  organizations  in  which  are  enrolled 
thousands  of  bird  students  and  each  of  these  organizations 
publish  journals  devoted  to  the  study  of  birds.  In  no  branch 
of  natural  science  has  so  fine  a  literature  been  built  up  as 
that  which  applies  to  ornithology.  The  individual  therefore 
who  becomes  interested  in  birds  may  be  assured  that  the  way 
has  already  been  paved  for  him  to  carry  on  his  interest  and 
his  studies  to  any  degree  toward  which  he  may  feel  inclined. 
In  this  State,  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  was 
formed  in  1915  and  has  carried  on  regularly  since  that  time, 
with  a  membership  from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth  and 
a  creditable  and  readable  quarterly  journal,  The  Migrant. 

Assuming  then  that  the  reader  would  increase  his  knowl- 
edge about  birds,  what  should  be  his  program?  It  is  suggested 
that  he  first  make  up  a  list  of  the  birds  he  can  identify  with 
certainty  and  supplement  this  with  a  list  of  the  birds  he  is  not 
sure  of.  He  should  then  procure  some  of  the  publications 
listed  further  on  and  also  one  of  the  manuals  containing 
colored  pictures  of  the  birds.  A  good  field  glass,  of  about 
eight  power  magnification,  will  be  of  much  assistance.  With 
these  adjuncts  he  can  add  quite  rapidly  to  his  list  of  certainly 
known  birds.  The  building  up  of  such  a  list,  week  by  week 
and  season  by  season,  affords  in  itself  a  fascinating  pastime. 
Beyond  this,  one  begins  to  learn  more  of  the  life  history  of 
each  species  and  as  he  pursues  his  studies,  he  finds  that  the 
life  history  of  each  species  differs  from  all  others.  The  un- 
ravelling of  all  of  this  information  opens  a  field  of  great  in- 
terest for  the  individual  with  an  inquiring  mind.  From  time 
to  time  one  can  add  to  one's  library,  take  the  bird  journals 
and  form  the  acquaintance  of  others  who  are  similarly  inter- 
ested. The  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  welcomes  all 
seriously  interested  students  of  bird  life  to  its  membership 
and  its  officers  are  always  glad  to  advise  and  assist  beginners. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS:  The  following  pamph- 
lets relating  to  birds  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Where  the 
Survey's  supply  is  not  exhausted,  they  will  be  sent  gratis, 
otherwise  they  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  the  nominal  price  shown : 

Hawks  and  Owls  from  standpoint  of  the  farmer Biol.  Circular  61  5c 

Propagation  of  upland  game  birds Farmers'  Bui.  1613  10c 

Some  common  game,  aquatic  and  rapacious  birds F.  Bui.  497  5c 

Some  common  birds  useful  to  the  farmer F.  Bui.  630  5c 

How  to  attract  birds  in  east  central  states F.  Bui.  912  5c 

Common  birds  of  southeast  in  relation  to  agriculture F.  Bui.  755  5c 

Usefulness  of  birds  on  the  farm F.  Bui.  1682  5c 

Homes  for  birds.     (How  to  build  bird  houses) F.  Bui.  1456  5c 

Community  bird  refuges F.  Bui.  1239  5c 

Food  of  some  well  known  birds  of  forest,  farm  and  garden.  .F.  Bui.  506  5c 

The  Crow  and  its  relation  to  agriculture F.  Bui.  1102  5c 

European  Starling  in  the  United  States F.  Bui.  1571  5c 

Bird  migration.     (47  pages) Ag.  Bui.  185  10c 

Propagation  of  wild  duck  foods Ag.  Bui.  465  10c 

Fifty  common  birds  of  farm  and  orchard F.  Bui.  513  25c 

(This  contains  56  colored  pictures  of  our  common  birds  with  short  descrip- 
tions telling  which  birds  are  useful  and  which  are  harmful  to  farm 
crops.) 

OTHER  LITERATURE:  Among  the  handbooks  on  birds 
for  sale  at  book  stores,  the  following  will  be  found  useful : 

Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  by  F.  M. 
Chapman,  1932.  Generally  recognized  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful handbook,  600  pages,  fully  illust.  D.  Appleton  Co., 
N.  Y.    $5.00. 

Pocket  Guides,  Part  1 — Water  and  Game  Birds  and  Birds  of 
Prey;  Part  2 — The  Land  Birds;  colored  pictures  of  each 
species,  by  C.  K.  Reed.   Doubleday  Doran  Co.,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.     $1.25  in  cloth,  $1.50  lea. 

What  Bird  Is  That?  F.  M.  Chapman.  All  common  birds  in 
color,  with  descriptions.     Appleton.    $1.50. 

Portfolios  of  106  colored  plates  of  the  birds  of  New  York 
(which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  Tennessee). 
Excellent.  No  descriptive  matter.  N.  Y.  State  Museum, 
Albany.     $1.25. 

The  Book  of  Bird  Life.  A.  A.  Allen,  1930.  A  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, copiously  illustrated  with  photos.  426  pa.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  N.  Y.    $3.00. 

The  Book  of  Birds.  H.  W.  Henshaw.  Descriptions  and  col- 
ored illust.     Nat.  Geogh.  Society,  Washington.     $3.40. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Birds.  J.  Henderson,  342  pa.,  1927. 
Best  book  on  food  habits.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Atlanta. 
$2.50. 
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The  Migrant  is  a  quarterly  journal  published  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Ornithological  Society  (address,  Nashville,  Tenn.).  It 
is  devoted  to  Tennessee  birds  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject;  the  subscription  price 
is  60  cents  a  year.  Other  bird  magazines,  which  occasionally 
contains  articles  on  Tennessee  birds,  are :  The  Auk  (quarterly, 
$3.00),  The  Wilson  Bulletin  (quarterly,  $1.50),  Bird-Lore  (bi- 
monthly, $1.50),  The  Oologist  (monthly,  50c),  etc. 

A  bibliography  of  the  principal  published  articles  relating 
to  the  birds  of  Tennessee  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  this 
pamphlet  but  must  be  omitted  due  to  lack  of  space.  Such  a 
bibliography,  however,  is  available,  having  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Shaver  and  published  in  the  October,  1931,  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science. 

MIGRATION:  We  have  all  observed  that  many  of  our 
summer  birds  do  not  remain  with  us  through  the  winter  and 
that  at  that  season  we  are  visited  by  many  varieties  of  birds 
from  the  north  which  do  not  remain  with  us  to  breed.  This 
is  due  to  the  tendency  of  birds  to  migrate  and  of  all  living 
creatures  they  are  the  best  equipped  by  nature  to  travel  long 
distances.  So  fascinating  is  the  phenomena  of  bird  migration 
that  a  number  of  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject  alone. 
While  the  primary  motive  of  migration  is  furnished  by  the 
necessity  for  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  there  is  also  recog- 
nized that  a  seasonal  restlessness  comes  over  most  of  our 
birds  and  causes  them,  in  many  instances,  to  begin  their 
migratory  flight  well  before  the  time  when  there  is  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  food  on  which  they  regularly  subsist.  Purely 
insectivorous  birds,  it  can  be  readily  understood,  would  starve 
in  the  frozen,  snow-covered  northland  unless,  like  the  Chick- 
adees, they  are  equipped  with  strong,  sharp  bills,  to  excavate 
the  larvae  hidden  in  tree  bark.  Such  birds  are  also  largely 
dependent  on  wild  fruit  and  other  vegetable  food.  If  suffi- 
cient food  is  available,  the  matter  of  cold  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  birds,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  wintering  canaries 
and  other  migratory  birds  in  outdoor  enclosures.  To  generate 
enough  heat,  however,  to  offset  cold,  birds  must  eat  several 
times  as  much  food  as  in  mild  weather.  This  may  readily  be 
demonstrated  on  winter  feeding  shelves  where  it  will  be  found 
that  in  very  cold  weather  they  eat  steadily  all  through  the 
day,  while  during  a  warm  spell  they  scarcely  touch  the  food. 
Ducks  and  other  water  birds  are  forced  southward  by  the 
freezing  over  of  ponds,  rivers  and  the  smaller  lakes.  On  the 
larger  lakes,  however,  where  open  water  prevails,  many  ducks 
and  gulls  apparently  find  as  much  food  as  they  require,  even 
at  sub-zero  temperatures.  While  most  species  of  birds  per- 
form their  migration  in  small  mixed  flocks,  there  are  other 
birds   which   gather   to   themselves   in   large   bands   and   rove 
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about  the  south  wherever  a  supply  of  food  may  be  found. 
Among  such  birds  are  the  Robin,  Cowbird,  Starling,  Redwing- 
Blackbird,  and  the  Grackles.  At  the  coming  of  spring  these 
birds  pair  off  and  distribute  themselves  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

A  number  of  the  birds  which  spend  the  winter  in  Tennes- 
see return  to  northern  Canada  and  even  to  Alaska  to  rear 
their  young,  while  some  of  our  local  breeding  birds  go  all  the 
way  to  South  America  to  spend  their  winters.  In  moving 
southward,  most  birds  perform  the  journey  in  easy  stages, 
traveling  a  few  miles  each  day.  In  the  spring  when  the  mating 
urge  is  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  travel  faster,  and  all  of 
certain  species  accomplish  their  passage  through  the  State 
within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  also  known  that  a  number 
of  species  fly  entirely  across  the  central  south  on  their  initial 
flight  and  hence  are  rarely  seen  here.  The  northern  House 
Wren  is  an  example.  When  on  migration,  birds  feed  and  rest 
by  day  and  fly  by  night.  During  the  height  of  mig'ration,  on 
a  still  night,  one  may  distinguish  the  voices  of  many  species 
as  they  pass  overhead,  and  thousands  have  been  counted 
through  a  telescope  as  they  passed  across  the  disc  of  a  full 
moon.  As  this  great  horde  of  birds,  hungry  from  their  travel, 
pass  through  our  State  they  give  the  equivalent  of  a  spring 
and  fall  cleaning  to  our  farm  and  forested  lands,  and  thus 
perform  a  most  valuable  service  toward  keeping  insect  pests 
in  check. 

ENLISTING  THE  INTEREST  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a 

vital  matter  in  any  program  of  conservation.  The  boy  of 
today  is  the  young  man  of  a  few  years  hence,  and  as  the  twig 
is  bent,  so  will  the  tree  grow.  If  boys  are  destructive  to  birds 
it  is  because  they  have  inherited,  from  only  a  few  generations 
back,  the  love  of  hunting  which  was  a  very  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  their  frontier  forefathers.  If  they  are  destructive 
to  nests  and  eggs,  it  is  usually  because  of  their  desire  to  learn 
about  the  nesting  of  this  form  of  wild  life  which  is  so  inter- 
esting to  them.  If  properly  directed  their  enthusiasm  can  be 
guided  to  studying  birds  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  harm  them 
and  in  looking  into  nests  without  touching  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  later  visits  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  young. 
A  boy  naturally  takes  to  pets,  and  if  he  can  be  shown  that 
the  birds  which  make  their  homes  about  his  are  just  as  much 
his  own  as  if  they  were  in  a  cage,  and  if  he  can  be  interested 
in  providing  them  with  food,  water,  nesting  places  and  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  he  will  grow  up  to  be  a  conservationist 
and  a  respecter  of  our  game  laws. 

MORE  GAME  BIRDS:  Tennessee  is  ideally  located  for  in- 
creasing its  population  of  upland  game  birds.     Its  winters  are 
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so  open  that  snow  rarely  interferes  with  such  birds  procuring 
their  natural  food.  The  soil  is  rich  and  rainfall  is  ample, 
thereby  producing  a  varied  growth  of  plants  from  which  game 
birds  can  procure  food  and  find  cover  in  which  to  seek  refuge. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  land  is  idle  or  still  in  woodland,  and 
this  assists  the  birds  in  holding  their  own.  The  Bob-white 
or  Quail  is  the  most  numerous  of  our  game  birds  and  most 
readily  maintains  its  numbers.  It  must  have  thickets,  woods 
or  old  fields  in  which  to  range,  however,  lest  it  fall  a  victim 
to  Coopers  Hawks  which,  even  more  than  hunters,  are  its 
greatest  daytime  enemy.  At  night  it  is  subject  to  attack  by 
prowling  cats,  coons,  foxes,  skunks,  and  snakes.  Disease  takes 
its  toll  and  unhealthy  birds  are  usually  picked  up  by  prowling 
creatures  before  they  die.  Small  patches  of  food  crops,  such 
as  peas,  millet,  buckwheat,  grohoma,  etc.,  may  be  planted  and 
left  for  the  birds,  preferably  at  the  edge  of  fields  close  to  cover. 
Regular  feeding  stations  may  also  be  established  and,  par- 
ticularly in  hard  weather,  these  will  help  quail  to  keep  their 
vitality.  The  Mexican  quail  which  are  being  introduced, 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  this  region  and  cross  with  the 
local  quail,  but  they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  our  native  birds. 
The  chief  value,  perhaps  in  importing  these  birds  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  necessity  for  conserving  our 
native  stock.  Strict  observance  of  the  hunting  season  and 
seeing  to  it  that  at  least  eight  birds  are  left  in  each  covey  are 
highly  important  factors  in  maintaining  the  supply.  The 
Ruffed  Grouse  or  "Pheasant"  is  still  to  be  found  in  much 
reduced  numbers  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  in  the  moun- 
tains along  the  eastern  boundary.  It  is  no  longer  a  game  bird 
of  any  consequence  and  appears  to  be  unable  to  stand  contact 
with  civilization.  The  Ring-necked  Pheasant  has  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  in  East  Tennessee,  and  probably  would 
do  well  in  Middle  Tennessee  also.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  their  introduction,  however,  for  among  other 
crops  to  which  they  are  destructive  is  corn  and  tomatoes,  both 
of  which  are  planted  heavily  in  this  State.  Ours  would  be  a 
splendid  Turkey  state  if  only  the  law  would  be  observed  and 
none  but  the  males  be  shot.  When  the  first  settlers  came  they 
found  Turkeys  abundant  everywhere,  so  it  is  evident  that  our 
woodlands  and  climate  are  adapted  to  their  needs.  On  the 
thinly  settled  Cumberland  Plateau  a  very  few  are  still  to  be 
found,  but  these  are  hunted  relentlessly  and  even  out  of 
season  by  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  law.  Doves  will 
continue  to  hold  their  own,  but  the  season  should  not  begin 
until  September  15,  in  order  to  give  late  hatched  birds  time 
to  develop.  They  too  should  have  grain  planted  for  their 
winter  use,  but  such  places  should  not  be  used  as  baited  areas 
for   shooting  purposes.      Finally,   to   have   more   game   birds, 
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know  your  game  laws,  see  that  your  neighbors  know  them 
and  frown  upon  or  report  those  who  do  not  respect  them. 

STATE  PARKS  AND  SANCTUARIES:  Tennessee  has  not 
as  yet  acquired  a  chain  of  state  parks  throughout  her  domain, 
as  have  many  of  her  sister  states,  but  such  acquisition  will 
eventually  come  about.  At  that  time  these  areas,  occupying 
large  sections  of  land  where  primitive  conditions  still  obtain, 
will  become  sanctuaries  where  deer,  turkey,  grouse  and  other 
game  can  find  safe  refuge  and  from  which  they  can  spread  to 
restock  the  surrounding  country.  This  plan  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  in  a  number  of  states,  and  if  Tennessee 
would  effect  a  "comeback"  in  the  matter  of  game,  no  other 
one  thing  will  be  more  helpful.  In  Reelfoot  Lake  and  its 
surrounding  swamp  lands,  the  State  has  a  splendid  sanctuary 
for  Wood  Duck  as  well  as  many  species  of  water  birds  which 
lend  interest  and  beauty  to  the  lake.  The  new  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  stretches  its  400,000  acres  along 
nearly  a  third  of  our  State's  eastern  boundary  line.  In  between 
these  two  splendid  parks  there  are  many  magnificent  scenic 
areas,  well  clothed  with  splendid  forests,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  eventually  be  converted  into  state  parks  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  people  and  for  the  conservation  of  wild  life. 
The  Herbert  Domain  of  about  11,000  acres,  which  belongs  to 
the  State  and  which  comprises  a  well  forested  and  partially 
scenic  area  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  is  susceptible  of  devel- 
opment along  the  above  line.  Our  present  game  law  permits 
the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  on  private  lands  and  a  number 
of  these  have  already  been  designated.  Having  enlisted  in- 
terest to  this  extent  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  sanctuaries 
may  eventually  be  made  permanent. 
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9nirrx  tu  Spertes 


Anhinga    (see  Water  Turkey). 
Bee  Martin   (see  Kingbird). 

Bittern,    American    9 

Least     9 

Blackbird,    Eastern    Red-wing...  38 

Giant    Redwing     ....  38 

Rusty      38 

Yellow-headed     37 

Bluebird      29 

Bobolink      3  7 

Bob-white,    Eastern    15 

Texas      15 

Bull-bat   (see  Nighthawk). 

Bunting,  Indigo 39 

Cardinal    39 

Catbird      28 

Cedarbird    (see  Waxwing). 
Chewink   (see  Towhee). 

Chat,   Yellow-breasted    36 

Chickadee,    Carolina    26 

Black-capped    26 

Chicken,  Greater  Prairie 15 

Chuck-wills-window     20 

Coot,   American    16 

Cormorant,    Double-crested     ....  7 

Cowbird    39 

Crane,   Sandhill    15 

(see  Egret  and  Heron). 

Creeper,    Brown    27 

Crossbill,    Red    40 

Crow  Blackbird    (see  Grackle). 

Crow,   Eastern    26 

"       Southern    26 

"       Fish    26 

Cuckoo,    Yellow-billed     19 

Black-billed     19 

Dickcissel    39 

Die-dapper  (see  Grebe). 

Dove,  Mourning 19 

Dowitcher,    Eastern    18 

Long-billed 17 

Duck,  Baldpate     10 

"      Black,    Red-legged    10 

Bufflehead    11 

"       Canvasback    11 

"      Gadwall 10 

Goldeneye,   American    ....  11 

Mallard,    Common    10 

Merganser,  American    ....  12 

Merganser,    Red-breasted.  .  12 

Merganser,    Hooded    12 

"       Old    Squaw    11 

"       Pintail    10 

"       Red    head    11 

"       Ring-necked     11 

"       Ruddy    12 

"       Scaup,   Lesser    11 

"      Scoter,    Surf    12 


"        White-winged     ....    12 

Shoveller    11 

Teal,    Cinnamon    10 


Teal,    Green-winged 


10 


Teal,    Blue-winged     10 


Wood 


1  1 


Eagle,  Bald        14 

"       Golden      14 

Egret,    American    8 

"        Snowy 8 

Field  Lark    (see  Meadow  Lark). 

Finch,    Eastern    Purple 40 

"         (see  Goldfinch). 

Flicker,  Southern 22 

Northern     21 

Flycatcher,  Acadian 23 

Alder 24 

Crested     23 

Least    24 

Olive-sided     24 

Yellow-bellied      23 

Gallinule,    Florida    16 

Purple      15 

Gnatcatcher,    Blue-gray    30 

Goldfinch,  Eastern    40 

Goose,    Blue    10 

"        Canada    9 

"        Hutchin's    9 

Snow     9 

White-fronted     9 

Grackle,  Bronzed    38 

Purple    38 

Grebe,    Holboells    7 

"        Horned    7 

Pied-billed    7 

Grosbeak,    Eastern   Blue    39 

Rose-breasted      39 

Grouse,   Ruffed 14 

Gull,   Franklins    18 

Bonapartes    18 

"      Herring     18 

"      Laughing     18 

"      Ring-billed    18 

Hawk,  American  Roughlegged .  .  .  13 

Broad-winged 13 

Coopers 13 

Duck      14 

Marsh    14 

"        Pigeon     14 

"        Red-shouldered,    Florida  .  13 

Red-shouldered,    Northern.  13 

Red-tailed      13 

"        Sharp-shinned     13 

"        Sparrow    14 

Horned  Lark  (see  Lark). 

Hummingbird,    Ruby-throat 21 

Heron,  Black-crowned  Night     ....    8 

"       Yellow-crowned    Night...  8 
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Heron,  Great  Blue 8 

Little  blue    8 

Little   green    8 

"       Wards     8 

Ibis,    White-faced   Glossy    9 

"      Wood      9 

Indigo    bunting    39 

Jay,   Northern  Blue    25 

"      Southern   Blue    25 

Junco,    Slate-colored    41 

"        Carolina    42 

Kildeer    16 

Kingbird 23 

Kingfisher,   Belted    21 

Kinglet,    Golden-crowned    30 

"         Ruby-crowned    30 

Kite,    Mississippi    13 

"       Swallow-tailed    12 

Lark,    Northern,    horned    24 

"       Prairie,    horned     24 

(see  Meadowlark). 

Longspur,    Lapland    43 

Loon,    Common    7 

Martin,    Purple     25 

Meadowlark,  Eastern 37 

Southern      3  7 

Mockingbird      28 

Nighthawk,  Eastern 21 

Florida    21 

Nuthatch,   Brown-headed    27 

Florida     26 

Red-breasted      27 

White-breasted     26 

Oriole,  Baltimore 38 

Orchard     38 

Osprey     14 

Ovenbird 32 

Owl,  Barn     19 

Barred    20 

Florida    barred    20 

Great  horned 20 

Long-eared     20 

Short-eared    20 

Saw-whet     20 

Screech,  Eastern    20 

Screech,     Florida     20 

"       Snowy    20 

Paroquet,  Louisiana 19 

Partridge  (see  Bob-White). 

Pelican,  White    7 

Pewee,   Wood    24 

Phalarope,   Wilsons 18 

Pheasant,    Ring-necked    15 

(see  also  Grouse). 

Phoebe     23 

Pigeon,    Passenger    19 

Pipit,  American    30 

Plover,    Upland    17 

Black-bellied      16 

"        American  Golden    16 


"        Semipalmated     16 

Quail    (see  Bob-White). 

Rail,   King    15 

"       Black     15 

Sora     15 

Virginia     15 

Yellow     15 

Raincrow   (see  Cuckoo). 

Raven,   Northern    25 

Redpoll 40 

Redstart,   American    37 

Red- winged  Blackbird 38 

Robin,  Eastern 28 

Southern      29 

Sandpiper,    Bartramian    (see    Up- 
land Plover). 

Sandpiper,   Least    17 

Pectoral    17 

Semipalmated     18 

Solitary    \j 

Spotted     17 

White-rumped    17 

Sapsucker,    Yellow-bellied     22 

Shrike,   Loggerhead    30 

Migrant      30 

Shitepoke  (see  Green  Heron). 

Siskin,    Northern    Pine    40 

Skimmer.   Black    19 

Snipe,  Wilsons 15 

Snowbird   (see  Junco). 
Sora   (see  Rail). 

Sparrow,  Bachmans    41 

Chipping,   Eastern    ....  42 

English      37 

Field,   Eastern    42 

Fox,    Eastern    42 

Grasshopper,    Eastern.  .  41 

Henslows,    Western....  41 

Lark,    Eastern    41 

Lecontes    41 

Lincolns    42 

Nelsons      41 

Savannah,    Eastern     ...  40 

Song,    Eastern    43 

Song,    Mississippi     ....  43 

Swamp    43 

Tree,  Eastern    42 

Vesper,     Eastern     41 

White-crowned     42 

White-throated     42 

Starling     31 

Summer  Duck   (see  Wood  Duck) 

Swallow,  Bank 24 

Barn    25 

Chimney      21 

Cliff,  Northern    25 

Rough-winged     25 

Tree     24 

Swan,    Whistling    9 

Swift,  Chimney 21 
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Tanager,    Summer    39 

Scarlet    39 

Tern,   Black    19 

"       Caspin    19 

"       Common     18 

"       Eastern  Sooty    19 

Foster's    18 

Least    19 

Thrasher,   Brown    28 

Titlark   (see  Pipet). 

Thrush,   Grey-cheeked    29 

Hermit,    29 

Olive-backed    29 

Wood 29 

Wilson's  (see  Veery). 

Titmouse,  Tufted    26 

Tom-tit    (see  Titmouse). 

Towhee,    Alabama    40 

Towhee,   Red-eyed    40 

Turkey,  Wild 15 

Turnstone,   Ruddy    16 

Veery     29 

Viero,  Bell's 31 

Blue-headed     31 

"       Mountain    Solitary    31 

"       Philadelphia     31 

"       Red-eyed    31 

"       White-eyed     31 

"       Warbling     31 

Yellow-throated     31 

Vulture,  Black    12 

Turkey     12 

Warbler,   Bachman's     32 

Bay-breasted      35 

Black-and-white    32 

Blackburnian     34 

Black-throated  blue    ...  33 

Black-throated  green    .  .  34 

Blackpoll     35 

Blue-winged    32 

Cairn's    33 

Canada    37 

Cape  May 33 

Cerulean    34 

Chestnut-sided    34 

Connecticut 36 

Golden-winged    32 

Hooded    36 


Kentucky     36 

Kirtland's      35 

Magnolia     33 

Myrtle 34 

Mourning    36 

Nashville     33 

Orange-crowned      3  3 

Palm,    Western     3  5 

Parula,  Northern    33 

Parula,   Southern    3  3 

Pine,    Northern     3  5 

Prairie,    Northern     ....  35 

Prothonotary     32 

Swainson's    32 

Sycamore     34 

Tennessee    32 

Wilson's      37 

Worm-eating     32 

Yellow,    Eastern     33 

Yelltow-throated     34 

Water-Thrush,  Northern 35 

Louisiana    36 

Grinnell's      36 

Water  Turkey  (Anhinga)    7 

Waxwing,    Cedar    30 

Whippoorwill    21 

Willet,  Western 17 

Woodcock      16 

Woodpecker,    Downy,    Northern..  23 

Downy,    Southern  .  .  23 

Hairy,    Eastern  ....  22 

Hairy,    Northern.  .  .  22 

Pileated,  Northern.  .  22 

Southern.  .  22 

Red-bellied      22 

Red-cockaded    23 

Red-headed     22 

Wren,    Bewick's    27 

"        Carolina    28 

"        House,    Eastern    27 

Prairie    Marsh    28 

Short-billed   Marsh    28 

Western    House    27 

Winter,  Eastern    27 

Yellow-hammer    (see    Flicker). 

Yellowlegs,    Greater     17 

Lesser     17 

Yellowthroat,    Maryland    36 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

"Whatever  tends  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier;  whatever  min- 
isters to  the  esthetic  longings  of  the  human  soul;  whatever  leads  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  for  the  moment  from  the  sordid  pursuit  of 
gain  or  from  the  race  for  personal  aggrandizement  to  beauty  in  any  form; 
whatever  entices  tired  and  care-worn  people  for  a  time  from  the  shop,  or 
office,  or  store,  or  mine,  or  quarry,  and  brings  them  into  closer  contact  with 
the  beauty,  grace  and  charm  of  things  out-of-doors;  is  of  direct  material 
value  to  the  human  race,  even  though  that  value  may  not  be  measurable  in 
yards,  acres,  tons,  bushels  or  dollars. 

"The  partial  outdoor  life  of  the  student  of  birds  fits  both  mind  and  body 
for  life's  contests.  Nothing  so  surely  restores  the  soul,  sickened  with 
trouble,  disappointment  or  defeat,  as  to  get  out  into  the  fields  and  woods 
and  watch  our  feathered  friends,  with  their  bright  coats  and  graceful  flight, 
to  listen  to  their  cheery  songs  and  observe  their  interesting  habits — their 
mating,  their  home  building,  the  rearing  of  their  young,  their  comings  and 
goings  in  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations.  .  .  ." 

Junius  Henderson, 
in  The  Practical  Value  of  Birds. 
By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Pub. 
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